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Botes, 


THE ANCESTRY OF THE POET SOUTHEY. 
(Concluded from p. 2038.) 

The will that I am about to give is evidently 
that of the widow of the brother George named in 
the will of Lawrence Southey, of Wellington, 
above, namely, Faith Southey, of Wellington, 
widow, dated Aug. 14, 1730. She mentions a 
settlement of 2001. on her i with her 
late husband George Southey, which sum of 


2001. she leaves to her son Thomas Southey, | also 


while to his daughter Sarah Southey she devises 
@ certain messuage, with lands, tenements, and 

gton, near the late oa son 
George Southey a guinea fora ring. Her .o 
Thomas Cooksley, surgeon, cousin Peter 
Southey, of Beckenham, in Kent, each to have 
half a guinea for a ring, which, allowing for the 
great value of money at that time, was not a large 
sum, especially as they were directed to act as 
trustees. The poor of Wellington were to have 
twenty shillings ; the residuary legatee and exe- 
cutor being her son Thomas Southey, who proved 
the will on Sept. 19, 1730 (‘ Wells,’ Bishop’s Court, 


1730, No. 92). 
At the risk of a little tedious, I have 
oo abstracts of all they wills, for the sake 


genealogical information which they supply, 


as well as for conveying, on trustworthy authority, 
a fair idea of the sceial ctatas of the family, for % 
8 


So far I have found no armorial seal attached to 
any of their wills ; and in those that occur here- 
after it will be seen the arms are different from those 
claimed by the poet as those of bis family. The 
earliest Southey will having an armorial seal is 
that of Edmund Southey, of Chard, mariner, who, 
by his will, dated Sept. 4, 1732, leaves his wear- 
ing apparel to his brother-in-law, Henry Bovett, 
and the residue of his effects to his wife, Sarah 
Southey, who is appointed executrix, and who 
proved the will on May 14, 1733. To this will is 
affixed an armorial seal, which, from its style, was 
cut some seventy or eighty years before the date 
of the will, the arms being three bars. The crest 
is too defaced to decide what it represents, As 
usual with seals of that date, there is no indication 
of the colours, so that it is difficult to say to what 
family it belonged ; but we shall probably be cor- 
rect in concluding it was accidentally in the 


posses- 
of | Sion of the testator or some friend (‘ Wells,’ Bishop's 


Court, 1733, No, 28), Though there is no evidence 
at hand to prove any connexion between this 
Edmund and the family at Wellington, it seems 
desirable to include it, for the sake of complete- 
ness ; and the same may be said of the next one in 
my enumeration, although the latter has the name 
spelt with a slight difference, which it would appear 
likely is due to an error, for there are no other 
examples of the name. The will is that of Robert 
Southray, of Frome Selwood, yeoman, and is dated 
Oct. 16, 1743. To sons John Southray and Samuel 
Southray, also to son-in-law John Dibbons and 
Robert Carpenter all one shilling each. The re- 
siduary legatee and executrix is his wife, Joan 
Southray ; but at her death half the goods are to 
go to their son Samuel Southray. The will was 
proved oe 12, 1751. The seal to this will is 

, namely, Within a bord. eng. a lion 
ramp. The crest is obliterated. The seal itself 
dates back to the middle of the seventh century, 
and the arms are those of the Champeneyes of 
Orchardleigh, near Frome (Arg., a lion ramp. & 
within a bord. eng. sa.) ; one of the witnesses, 
Whitchurch, clerk, was connected with the Champe- 
neyes, 

I will now return to the family at Wellington, 
one of whom, Mary Southey, of Wellington, in her 
will, dated March 24, 1753, names her two sisters, 
Ann Rogers and Joane Bryant, who are to have her 
wearing apparel. Susanna Rogers, 
niece, has a guinea and sundry articles, Sarah 
Bryant, daughter of said sister Joane Bryant, a 
gold ring, a chest of drawers, and a looking-glass. 
Her nephew, Thomas Lockyer, alias Southey, son 
of the before-named sister Joane Bryant, to have 


a large tablecloth and napkins, ence Twoose, 
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daughter of William Twoose, of Wellington, to 
have a gown of a dark coloured camlett. To 
brother-in-law Joshua Rogers, twenty shillings. 
The residue to the said nephew Thomas Lockier, 
alias Southey. This will, seal on which is not 
armorial, was proved Oct. 11, 1753, one of the 
witnesses being a John Norman, which indicates 
@ near connexion with those named in the next 
will (‘ Wells,’ Bishop’s Court, 1753, No. 98). 

I now come to the will that is of most interest 
as evidence on the heraldic point, as it is also the 
longest and most important, consisting of several 
sheets of foolscap, each sealed and signed. It is 
also the first in which we find a ym Sey 
himeelf “‘ gentleman.” It is that of Peter Southey, 
of Wellington, gentleman, dated March 13, 1749. 
It mentions the new estate, consisting of a mes- 

or dwelling-house, brewhouse, outhouses, 
stables, en, and one acre of land, called Bick- 
hams, in bis own occupation, also freehold messuages 
and land in the tything of Payton, in Wellington, 
called Coleman’s, bought of John Twooee, two 
freehold meadows called Addicott’s meadows, con- 
taining ten acres, in the tything of Ham, in West 
Buckland, which he leaves in trust for the os 
named in his will, the trustees being Robert Were, 
of Wellington, sergemaker ; Giles Bowerman, of 
Hemyock, yeoman ; and his brother John Southey, 
and their heirs. Leases in West Buckland, one in 
the occupation of his kinsman Henry Southey as 
tenant. Brother William Southey to receive the 
rent of Skinner's, in West Buckland, and to have 
the best mourning ring he had for the Elwill family, 
@ single-handled silver cup, the green bedstead, 
with its furniture, lodges on, = 
necessary furniture of a lodging room. 
John Southey to have lands called Sitterfins, or 
Chalcombs. Sister Joane, wife of William Chan- 
non, to have eight pounds a year. Kinsman Peter, 
son of brother William Southey, to have twenty 
nds. Kinsman John, son of brother John 
they, to have forty pounds, a brass gun, and a 
silver seal with the family arms; and his two 
sisters, Elizabeth and Mary, to have twenty pounds 
each, Kinswomen Mary and Sarah Norman forty 
nds each. Kinswoman Ann, wife of Peter 
thorne, and her children, Kinsman Jobn 
Channon to have fifty nds; and his father, 
William Channon, what he owes to testator to be 
iven. Kinswoman Mary, wife of John Gave- 
, of Exeter, and her sister Margery. Kins- 
woman Ann Garthew, widow, twenty pounds. 
Kioswoman Margaret Reynolds, ten pounds, 
Cousins Henry Southey and Thomas Southey, of 
Gorknell, five pounds each. Cousin Henry 
Southey, of Grosvenor Square, London, a guinea 
for a mourning ring. Twenty pounds Mary and 
Elizabeth Symons, two fatherless and motherless 
dchildren of said sister Channon. Servant 
ane Dickenson thirty pounds, and three pounds 


for mourning, and a silver half-pint cup with two 
handles. Law books, instruments for measuring 
land, &c., to Giles Bowerman. Residuary legatee 

y 2, 1 Court, 
1753, No. 96). 

There are two distinct seals to this will; the 
smaller is much more than a hundred years older 
than the other, which has the appearance of 
comparatively new, say from ten to twenty years 
old, and is exactly like the older one, except that 
while the older one has the arms simply, a chevron 
between three cross crosslets, the newer seal has 
lines on the shield to represent that the field is red, 
viz., Gu., a chevron between three cross crosslets 
arg. Here, then, we find the first use of the arms 
mentioned by the ~“y only that the shield is red 
instead of black. t it is particularly worthy of 
notice that one of the seals is so very much older 
than the will, or even than the testator, and yet 
we have no instance of any of the family using this 
seal or one with the same or any arms before this 
Peter Southey. We are, therefore, led to inquire 
if there was any family living in Somersetshire who 
used such a coat of arms as a chevron between 
three cross crosslets, when we soon discover that 
the family of Southworth, who used Argent, a 
chevron between three cross crosslets sable, were 
living in a good position in this county in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, part of whose 
property still continues in the possession of the 

Bull Strangeways, be bapwick. Of this 
family of Boatheorth there is a notice, with a 
pedigree of their descendants, in a recent work on 
the monuments and heraldry of Wells Cathedral, 
in a window in which are two shields of South- 
worth, with quartering and impalements, the arms 
on Shope 4 churches of Wyke 

mpflower wic’ uartering being 
Dayes, Sable, a chevron between Tees cross cross- 
lets argent. Henry Southworth, Esq., was Lord 
of the Manor of Wick Champflower, near Bruton, 
and left two daughters his coheirs—Jane, married 


to William Bull, Eeq., of Shapwick, co. Somerset, 
and Marga: to Arthur Duck, D.C.L., 
Chancellor of and Wells and M.P. for Mine- 


head, of the family of that name near Exeter, in 
Devon. This Henry Southworth’s will is dated 
May 23, 1625, and was proved November 12 fol 
lowing, and in it he styles himself of Wells, 
esquire, but rightly citizen and mercer of London, 
and desires to be buried by his wife at Wyke 
Champflower. This Henry bad a brother Thomas 
Southworth, a lawyer, Recorder of Wells, Somer- 
set, who made a nuncupative will, dated Sept. 8, 
1625, and proved Dec, 20 in the same year, in 
which he is styled of Wells. He was buried at Bar- 
row Gurney (in which church is a plain floor-slab 
to his memory), he being half of Blanche, 


en 
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= of Francis James, Esq., D.O.L., of Barrow 
rt. 

It will thus be seen that the Southworth family 
bore arms identical in outline with the coat claimed 
by the poet, and, as we have seen, used by Peter 
Southey, a lawyer of Wellington ; and that 
they were connected with the profession of law. 
On the other hand, we find a lawyer, the first 
syllable of whose name was the same as the first 
syllable of Southworth, using a seal more than a 
century old, and also a seal which was an exact 
copy of it, ‘-! adding the lines for colours, to 

t red. The older seal, it will be easily seen, 
may have readily come into his hands in the way 
of his profession, the similarity of name suggesting 
the adoption of the arms; therefore, when we con- 
sider that all the evidence obtainable is directly 
against any of this family being entitled to armorial 
bearings, we are naturally led to conclude that 
there can be no reasonable doubt that this is the 
true origin of the poet’s family using the coat of 
arms which appears on his k ; and so 
vanishes the fancy of a gentle ancestry and the 
crusading progenitor, by the test of critical research, 
like mist before the rays of the rising san. 

Although the unyielding evidence of the facts 
laid bare by careful research has produced this 
result, it by no means follows that Robert Southey 
intentionally misled in his statements. Without a 
correct knowledge of the subject, and at a time 
when the study of it was not so scientifically carried 
on and evidence required, it can be easily under- 
stood how he accepted what he heard, and just 
drew his own conclusions on the point of ancestry 
from the fact of possessing an old armoria! seal ; a 
very natural proceeding, which has been followed 
by bundreds of others. Anraur J. Jewens. 

Wells, Somerset, 


AYLESFORD REGISTERS, 

The earliest existing entry in the parish register 
of Aylesford, co. Kent, s the appointment 
of John Birchall, of that parish, taylor, as sworn 
register, Jan. 7,1653/4. From this date the books are 
well kept and appear complete. By the courtesy 
of the Rev. Canon Grant, vicar there, I was on 
Sept. 12, 1893 permitted to make the following 
extracts, for many of which readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will bless him. Sometimes I have omitted vain 
repetition, but wherever the ipsissima verba add to 
the interest I have not curtailed them. 

Aylesford, for some reason, was a favourite 
church for , and couples came here from 


far and wide to be united. I regret that I am only 
able to offer a selection—the whole are well worthy 
of print—but I had the various wants of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
in my mind, and more than one of its readers will 
find something of interest in what I can place at 
their disposal :— 


Marriages, 
1655, May 8. Mt John Beale of Maidstone and Mrs 

Ann Colepeper of Aylesford were married May 8 1655 in 

the presence of Sir Richard Colepeper of Maidstone 

and of Dover gent, by George 
uke * one o ustices | for 

witnesse his hand, Duke. 

1656, Feb. 19. John Wyatt of Barham and Jane Beale 
were marryed at Cossington by George 

uke 

1662, Sept. 18, Edward Boyse son of William of 
Betshanger Esq. and M™ Ann Duke daughter of 
l from Rochester. 

, Dec. 31. Sir Thomas Col of Holl 
knight and M' Alice Colepe of Aylesford 
Sir William Colepeper late of Aylesford deceased, by lic: 
from Prerogative 

1665, May 5. William Jole, Rector of Ditton gent. and 
M™ Katherine Andey of West Malling by lic: BR ffen. 

1667, April 25. John Alchorn jun* of Boughton 
Mouncheleey Esq. and M™* ffrances Colepepyr daughter 
of S* William Colepepyr late of Aylesford Barronet 
deceased, by lic: fac: 

1669, Jan. 9. John Chumming and Elizabeth Turner 
both of Town=Malling after their Banne had been three 
tymes lawfully published in the Church of Mailli 
aforesaide as was certified under y* Minister's hand of 
said Towne were marryed here at Aylesford the nyneth 
Daie of Januarie 1669.* 

1672. Dec. 16. M* Joseph Reeve of St Dunstan in 
we London and M™ Anne Hall of Chatham by li: 

en, 


1676, March 27. William Pemble and Anne Roberts, 
— May 7. Simon Lushinton of Ulcomb and Mary 

almer. 

1692, Oct, 12. Mt Roger Hardress of Paul's Covent 
Garden London, and M™ Anne Aldersey of Maidstone. 

1698, March 28. Mt George Luce of S* Margaret's 
Westminster and M"™ Sarah Tilson of Aylesford. 

1700, July 18. The Rg* Hon. William Lord 
and the Hone Anne Finch. 

1708, Nov. 4. Richard Jennings of Little Chart and 
Ann Glazier of Langley, 

1712, March 2. Hugh Morris of Westerham and Mary 
Greenbill of Maidstone. 

1714, March —. John Baker of Mayfield in Sussex 
gen: and Hannah Wood of the same. 

1719, Feb. 18. Edward Maynard singleman of this 

21, Mare . William Bow 

widow both of Rochester. 

1723, Sept. 19, Thomas Stretafield of Strood and Lidia 
Peel of Shorn. 

1723, Dec. 15. Humphrey Isham of Maidstone and 
Mary Parker of Hunton. 

1727, Aug. 25. William Jones of West Chester and 
Mary Streeter of Maidstone both single. 

1728, Dec. 26. Robert Loue of Staplehurst singlemaa 
and Sarah Heath of Cliff single woman. 

1730, March 23, William Riversof Chatham and Mary 
Taylor of Gillingham both single. 

1731, Oct. 3, David Stratfield of Stroud wid" and Sarah 
Boreman of the same single woman. 

1731, Dec. 18. Tho* Salwyn of Leeds and Judza 
Honey of Langley singlewoman. 

1732, May 2. Joseph Cowper of Rye widower and 
Mary Hussey of Sutton Valence single woman. 

1732, Dec, 12. David Berry and Essence Whitehorn 
both of Chatham, 


* So that banns were no of where 
guarantee of parish 
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1733, Sept. 4. Charles Marten of Maidstone and Su- 
ganna Honywood of Smarden. 

1733, Feb. 26. George Marshall and Elizabeth Davis 
both of Sittingbourne. 


Baptisms. 

1656, June 26. George son George Duke Esq. and 
ffrances his wife was boro, 

1656, Dec. 3. Dorathie d. of Henry Sedley gent and 
Dorathie his wife born. 

1658, May 5. Ann d of the John Wyatt of Burham 
and Jane his wife —- there) baptised here. 

1662, Jan. 30. Elizabeth d of George and Mary Burde 
baptised the 30 day of January 1662; being the first 
that was baptised in the new ffont after the iniquities of 
thet had broken downe the old one. 

1664, July 26, ffrances d of Edward Duke gent. and 
Mary his wife. 

1664, Feb. 21. ffrances d. of Sir Thomas Colepepper 
knight and Alice his wife. 

1666, Sept. 20. Catherine d. of Edward Duke gent and 
Mary his wife. 

1667, Jan. 11. George s. of S* Robert ffance [i.¢., 
Faunce) kng* and Dame Elizabeth his wife. 


1667, Feb. 16. Mary d, of Edward Duke gent, and | yard 


Mary his wife. 
1662, June 27. Ann d of Edward Duke gent, and 


his wife, 
1670, April 11. Heighes s of Mt Thomas Tilson vicar 
and Joane bis wife. 

1671, Dec. 19. Sarah d of Mt Thomas Tilson vicar and 
Joan his wife (born Dec. 6 

1674, Dec. 16. Mary d of M* Thomas Tilson vicar and 
Joanna his wife. 

1678, Aug. 23. Martha d. of M* Thomas Tilson. 
me May 25. Caleb s of Mt Thomas Tilson and Joanna 

wife, 

1682, Sept. 22, John s of Herbert Stapley Esq and 

John of Herbert Stapley Esq and 

» Feb, 19. John 8 ey an 
Alicea his wife (sic). 

1691, June 17. William s of Gilbert and Elizabeth 
Pickering. 

1709, ——. Anne the Daughter of John Dawson and 
Massy his wife was Born the 25 Day of August 1709 
Bat was Never Baptised By reason they Profess them- 
— Sect of the Dippers or Ana- 


Burials. 

1654, April 29. George Battie, a man which was 
drowned in y* River (or as some saide his name was 
1054, Hen Grymstone Esquire, Vicar of 
, Sept. 20. Henry re, ° 
the buried 20% September Grimstone 
was buried in y* Chancell near to Sir Peter Rychaut and 
was laid in his grave upon his right syde as be desired).* 

1654, ct. 8. Petra d of Peter Rycaut Esq’. 
1654, Dec. 24. Margarett wife of John Wyatt of Boxley 


bere. 
1654, Jan, 26. John s of John Wyatt of Boxley buried 
1655, Oct. 9. ffrances d of George Duke and 
ffrances bis wife. 7 


* Query if in orders? By his will, dated July 18, 1654; 
proved Sept. 27, 1654 (P.C.C., 46 Alchin), he styles him- 
self ‘Henry Grimstone of Coptree co, Kent, Eaq.,” and 
devises his lands in Suffolk and Kent, the latter including 
Boxley House, “and the Hopground att Greenhill,” 
epeeies his brother Edward Grimstone and Joane 

ills joint executors; but only the former took out pro: 
bate. The will contains no mention of sepulc 


1656, May 4. John Wyatt of Boxley parish buried here, 


1656, Sept. 20. A woman being delivered of a female 
child, some reported her to bee the wife of one William 
Man, other saide her name was Parrett both shee and 
her childe died and was buried Sept, 20, 1656. 
nom George 8. of George Duke and ffrances 

wife. 

1658, July 27. M™* Ann flinch widd: dyed at Coptree 
in the parish of Allington buried bere. om 

1658, Oct. 16. George s of Henry Sedley gent and 
March 18. William s of Sir Richard Colepepyr 

658, Mare 5 iam 8 
Bart and Dame Margarett his wife, 

1659, June 10. Jane d Andrew Lydall of Coptree in 
Allington gent and Ursula his wife, buried here. 

1659, June 21, John Beszant sone of Nicholas Beszant 
of Dover marrener being drowned by casualtie. 

1659, Jan. 10. 8* Richard Colepepyr Barot*, 

1661, June 17. Henry Gorham and John Allen, the 
one a Bricklayer, and the other a Carpenters apprentice 
going into y* River at Jerman’s fforstall to wash them- 
selves upon the xv day of June 160] were both drowned 
And were buryed in two severall graves in the Church- 


1661, July 29. Peter Dyne apprentice to Robt Kembs- 
ley alias Kemsley at Cossington, by falling from a horss 
or being throwen or strooke or trod upon hy the horse, so 
brused and wounded thereby, that he died thereof. 

1661, Dec. 10, Helene y* daughter of y* right wor" Sir 
Richard Colepeper Baro** deceased and Dame Margarett 


his wife, 
1662, Aug. 6. A poor man which dyed in y* highwaie 
Henry Day’s land belonging 
arren 


Aylesford widow. 

1665, Dec. 11. Timothie Berrisford the son of 
Mr Thomas Berresford of London and Mary his wife. 

1665, Feb. 7. A travelling man who sold earthen pots 
and other earthen ware being founde dead in Thomas 
— Barn, was buried in the said Thomas Smith's 
ore 
1666, Sept. 1. Daniel Alderne gent, minister of this 
_— and one of the Surrogates of the Dioces of 

hester, and Brother to D* Edward Alderne Chan- 

celour of said Dioces, 
1666, Oct, 9. George Raye of Newcastle upon Tyne. 
1667, Oct. 22. Ms Helen Colepeper ughter of 
S* William Colepeper late of this parish bar* deceased. 

1669, May 31. John s of Sir John Banks Bart and 
Dame Elizabeth his wife. 

1669, Oct. 5. M* Robert Rooke (Sir John Banks hie 
clerk) died Oct, 3. 

1669, Oct. 26. frances wife of George Duke Esq. 
1669, Nov. 23. Jobn Philpot a stranger being taken 
blynd at Rochester the Nynteenth as was expressed in 
bis Pass then dated and given under the hand and seale 
of the Citty of Rochester aforesaid to convey the saide 
John from officer to officer to Snargate in the county 
and wilde of Kent his former place of abode was brought 
hither the xxvj and was buried here Nov. 23 (sic). 
1670, Aug. 16. Thomas fiilley (a child aged about 22 
weeks) the sone of Jobn yand of Blizabeth his 
wife. whose dwelling and place of abode (as they say) ie 
in White Chappell parish And travelling for harvest and 
hopping work lodged at the signe of the blew Bell in this 
parieh where theire said sone Thomas ffilley dyed and 
= buryed here at Aylesford the xvj day of August 


0. 
1674, March 13. Mary y* Lady widow of S* Peter 
Rychaut. 
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1675, Sept. 2. M™ Martha the daughter of Sir John | with a whetstone tied round his neck, for lies that were 
Bart. disproved.” —P. 518 


1677, Jan. 21. Margaret d of Herbert Stapeley 3 
1679, April 30, Elizabeth Elmstone. 
1680, June 24, Caleb Tilson. 

1680, Aug. 30. M*™ Joanna Tilson. 

1601, Sept. 26. The Lady Margaret: Colepeper 

1691, Sept. he y le widow 
of Sir Richard Colepeper Bt, 

1696, Sept. 21. Caleb Banks Esq son of Sir John Banks 


1696, Nov. 2. Dame Elizabeth y* wife of Sir John 
1699, Oct. 31. The Rt Worshipfal Sir John Banks 
baronet. 


1699, Feb. 16. Thomas Stapley Esq.* 
1700, Nov, 27. Sir Paul Ryecaut knight was buried. 
1700, Jan. 7, Elizabeth d of Sir ffrancis Withens 


1702, July 20. M* Thomas Tilson vicar of this Parish 
buried. 


1703, April 16. M'™* Mary Boys widow was buried. 
708, Feb. 5. Dame wife of S* Thomas 
per bart. 

1710. Oct. 4, Richard son of M Hill minister at East 
Malling buried here, 

1710, Oct. 26. Hannah y* daughter of Neri Filkins, 

1713, Aug. 21. Mary Finch, Daughter of the Rgt Hon™* 
the Lord of Gurnsey i 


uried, 
1718, Dec. 3. Eliza: wife of St Robert Fance of Maid- 
stone buried. 


1714, Oct, 16, Tho: Colpeper Josling of Maidstone. 
buried: 


1715, Oct, 2. Gilbert Pickering 
—— Feb. 16. S* Robert Faunce of Maidstone buried 


1719, Aug. 8, The Right Hone Henneage Earl of 


Aylesford. 
1723, May 24. 8 Tho* Cole: r was buried. 
1723, Nov. 23, M™* Margaret Fance. 


C. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Lyme ror THe WHETSTONE. 8% iv. 
522.)—There is a remarkable illustration of this 
expression in Harington’s ‘ Nuge Antique,’ 1779, 
i. 209. Sir Robert Stapleton had, as part of the 
oan imposed upon him by the Star Cham- 

for his plot against Archbishop Sandys, to 
“ publickly acknowledge how he had slandered the Arch- 

p, which be did in words conceived to that purpose 
accordingly, yet his friends gave out, that all the while 
he carried a long Whetstone hanging out at the Pocket 
of his sleeve, so conspicuous, as men understood hia 
meaning was to give him selfe the lie, which he would 
not in another matter have taken of any man,” 

The jocular phrase, however, leads back to a 
time when a whetstone tied round the neck was a 
regular adjunct of the exposure in the pillory to 
which convicted liars were judicially sentenced. 
Thus in the ‘Liber Albus’ I find two entries 
relating to the third quarter of the fourteenth 
cen — 


“ Judgment of Imprisonment upon a person for a year 
and a day, and of Pillory each quarter for three hours, 


* Probably a relative of Thomas Stapley, rector of 
Woldham and vicar of Burham, who died Oct. 30, 1689, 


ispro 
“ Judgment of ee with a whetstone tied 
round the neck.”—P. 519, ni 


This shows that lying for the whetstone was ori- 
givally a very earnest business, though it throws 
no light on the emblematic meaning of the whet- 
stone. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to quote the following, 
although extraneous to the question, from Sou 
*Common-place Book’ (first series, p. 507) :— 

“ When it was the custom for every — to bring his 

own knife, a whetstone for their use hung behind the 
door. Ritson, in a note on ‘ Timon of Athens,’ says one 
of those whetstones might then have been seen in Par- 
kinson’s Museum.” 
Parkinson’s Museum, better known as the Leverian 
Museum, was at the Rotunda, in the Blackfriars 
Road, next door but one to the “Oross Keys 
Tavern,” which is at the corner of Upper Ground 
Street. F. Apams. 


Prenat Laws ALLeviatep BY NeicHBoURLY 
Feevine. — Canon Walshaw, in the Tablet of 
March 3, writing of Pursglove, Bishop of Hull, in 
the reign of Queen Mary, and of his burial in the 
Minster at Tideswell, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
says :— 

“ We have good reason in believing that he was buried 
with Catholic rites, with lights and incense, and laid in 
his episcopal vestments, as shown on his tomb. For we 
know that in some of the remote villages of Derbyshire, 
blessed with a good old Catholic squire, mass was not un- 
frequently offered at a temporary altar, erected at the east 
end of the north aisie, with the connivance of a good- 
natured Protestant minister. This would be before dawn 
of day, with outside shutters closed over the windows, to 
prevent a betraying gleam of light. The traveller who 
visits the most interesting church of Morley may still 
recognize the hinges upon which such shutters hung.” 

This seems an interesting and noteworthy illus- 
tration of the way in which the sympathy or good 
feeling of individuals sometimes alleviated the 
severity of the penal laws against “ Popish 
recusants.” I should feel grateful if Canon Wal- 
shaw or any of your readers would throw further 
light on this subject, with the accompaniment of 
names and dates. Joun W. Bong, F.S.A. 

Birkdale. 


Tae Paaraon or Tae Oppression. (See 
S. v. 174 )}—Mar. W. T. Lyxnx makes a very con- 
fident assertion, in his answer to Two Gomet 
Queries,’ on this subject. He says that “all 
Egyptologists are now agreed that Rameses IT. was 
the Pharaoh of the oppression.” This is very far 
from being the case, Mr. Ernest de Bunsen, in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzo- 
logy, refers the oppression to the reign of Ahmes, 
called Amosis by Eusebius, and the Exodus to 
that of Amenhotep I., both of the eighteenth 
dynasty. Mr. A. L. Lewis places the Exodus in 


at, 40, and was buried at Woldham (vide Reg. Roff.). 


the reign of Rameses I, the first king of the nine- 
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teenth dynasty, and the ion under Khue- 
naten (apparently) and his immediate successors. 
Mr. R. B. Girdlestone, in a letter to the Times in 
September, 1892, mentions other identifications 
for the Pharaoh of the Exodus. He says :— 
“Several members of this y (the eighteenth) 
have had their claims advocated by Egyptologists. Thus 
soned Thothmes II. by Canon Cook; Thothmes III. b 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson and Mr, Nash [and Jacob 
Schwartz)"; 
while Amenhotep II., Amenhotep III., and 
Thothmes IV., have had their advocates. This 
is scarcely a consensus of opinion in favour of 
Rameses II. As to another point—the destruction 
of Sodom—mentioned by Mr. Lyww, no one, of 
course, can believe that it had anything to do with 
acomet, The latest explanation, referring it to an 
outburst of petroleum and its ignition, seems to 
suit the facts of the case. OC. R. Hanes. 
Uppiogham, 


A Barper 1734.—The following may 
have a passing interest. Dr. John Burton, who 
wrote the ‘ Iter Sussexiense,’ went to Mapledur- 
ham as vicar in 1734, and :— 

“He found there Mrs. Littleton, the widow of the 
former vicar...... This intimacy, after one of his visitors, 
a neighbouring clergyman, bad found the lady acting as 
his barber and shaving him, soon resulted in bis marry- 
ing her.”—‘ Sussex Arch. Colls.,’ viii. 


Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 
Hastings. 


A “ Purowrtistzes.”"—About two years ago a 
writer in L'Intermédiaire, writing to explain the 
meaning and origin of this word (used by Hiau 
in a letter to Huygens), says (année 1892, col. 57): 


“Tl est de date ou tout au moins d’ récent ; je 
ne sais en effet, si on le rencontrerait ailleurs que chez 
les ~ et les écrivains ecclésiastiques du bas 
empire.” 


The word, however, occurs (in its original Greek 
form) in no fewer than five in the ‘Clouds’ 
of Aristophanes, of which I will quote v. 94, 

Wvyov copay rovr 
which, in colloquial English, may be rendered, 
“This is a thinking-shop of wise souls.” The 
writer in L’Intermédiaire quotes its use by eccle- 
siastical writers in the sense of a monastery, and 
that is undoubtedly its meaning in the letter of 
Boullian to Huygens. W. T. Lyn. 

Blackheath. 


Breaxrast 1x 1738.— Mr. Weddell, in his 
curious ‘ Voyage up the Thames’ from Somerset 
Stairs to Windsor, in a sailing barge or boat, in 
March, 1738, notes that ale was then still served 
for breakfast. Having started about four one 
afternoon, the next morning 

“ We arrived safe at Stains about Ten in the Forenoon, 
and went to a House of Entertainment, where every 
thing appeared in a very good Taste: Breakfast was 


brought, consisting of Chocolate, Coffee, Ham, Cheese, 
Ale and Wine: I mention the Particulars, because it was 
the first time I remember seeing things brought in this 
manner, and is what I approve of, since in a Company of 


six Men it is natural ome at least, one or twowho ~ 
A 


can breakfast on Beef le : Tho’ I think Sippit was 
the only one among us of that Stamp.”—P. 76. 
Weddell was author of ‘The City Farce,’ 1737, 
and ‘ Inkle and Yarico,’ a tragedy, printed in 1742, 
but not acted. Of the latter no copy is in the 
British Museum Catalogue, though the Museum 
has G. Colman’s comedy of the same name. The 
voyage from Somerset House to Evon “ took near 


22 hours,” the e sailing all night. 
F. J. F. 


Hartriztp Caurcn, Sussex.—The following 
mural inscription in the south aisle may interest 
your readers 

Hic jacet indignus vel nomine, nomine dignum 
Cum nil fecieset dum sibi lux aderat. 

Quisquiliis mundi labentis inbasit et intus 
Coliegit sordes plus tria lustra decem. 

Obscurus vixit, turbasque semper que refugit, 
Bacchum pampi que redolere solent, 

Sed bene qui latuit male vixit, jamque 
Occisus tenebris, O sapias 

Te docet elinguis quod sero discere cospit, 
Mature discas vivere, disce mori. 

Carnem depascunt vermes, sententia fixa est, 
Vermes ad vermes et cinis ad cineres. 

Peccati servus tandem resipiscere doctus 
Desuper inveni propitium Dominum. 

Ante obitum factus rufo prope praeda draconi 
Sed Dominus Jesus vidit et increpuit. 

Inde refrigerium nactus confido misellus 
In te lux mundi, mea, vita, salus. 

Mortales valeant, valeant ludibria mundi 
Dormio dum sonitum buccina clara dabit. 

Epitaphium hoc Richard Randes Eboracensis, 8, Theol, 
Bac. olim Coll. 8. Trinit. Oxon. Socius, bujus Ecclesia 
Rector, hoc reliquit et sui memoria dicavit. 

Obiit A° 1640. 

The above I copied some time ago in 
The punctuation may be incorrect, and I cannot 
be sure whether “ Bac.” or “ Bacc.” followed “ Theol.” 
I suppose we may infer from the sixth line that 
Rector Randes was a teetotaller. Can any of your 
readers give information about Richard Randes ? 

M.A.Oxon, 


American Venicite.—Some fifty years ago the 
proprietor of a livery stable in this city bad built 
for his business a large sleigh, to be drawn by six 
horses, which sleigh was in the form of a boat, was 
lined throughout with bears’ furs, and had seats 
around its sides and stern. This vebicle bore, 
painted on its bows, the name ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Barge,” 
and became very popular for the service of sleigh- 
ing parties. Naturally it was imitated, and very 
soon other “* barges ” appeared. 

Now a kind of summer omnibus is used exten- 
sively to convey travellers from and to railway 
stations and hotels, but is also used for summer 
excursion parties in the country. It has a light 


“top hamper,” with curtains, which may be 


| 
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dropped in bad weather, and is known commonly 

by the name “ barge.” The word so used is an 

Americanism that bas become familiar throughout 

the United States, and may yet a) in England. 

When it does, ‘ N. & Q.’ may tell ite o igin, for “I 

mind the biggin o’t.” J. 
Boston, Mass, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


‘Toon Basttixk.’— Will you allow me to inform 
your readers that I am writing for the Biblio- 
ical Society a on the editions of the 
Icon Basiliké,’ onl shall be grateful for infor- 
mation? Any ~ kindly lent may be addressed 
to me, care of Edward L. Scott, Eeq., Keeper of 
the Manuscript Department, British Museum. 
Any particulars relating to William Dugard and 
oyies ing to the Rev. Edward Simmons, 
John Grisman, Thomas Milbourn, Roger Norton, 
and Oudart. EpwakD ALMACK. 


Porutak Festivities anp Customs. 
—Will readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly oblige me 
with any information pertaining to the season 
between the First Sunday in Advent and Candle- 
mas? Ancient ms and sketches relating to 
this period and full descriptions of old and local 
customs are greatly desired. I am already familiar 
with Brand and Sir H. Ellis’s notes, Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ Stratt, Harvey, and Sandys. 
Extracts from British Museum, Bodleian, and Har- 
leian MSS. and books are particularly requested. 
Perhaps W. C. B. will oblige with some valuable 
information. Oorrespondents having notes of too 
— length to insert in ‘N. & Q.’ will please 

ward same to me direct. 

A. Moxtcomery Haypy. 

New Brighton, N.Y., U.S. 


“ Foo-rurorriep.”—Is this a word of new 
coinage? I ask because I read recently in one of 
our local newspapers the following lines :— 

In my sweet little house by the side of the sea 
What fog-throttied Londoner envies not me? 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor, 


Warts Puttiirs was born November, 1825. 
Where was he educated ? Where can biographical 
Cian other than are supplied in his memoir 

his sister, be found ? Urpay. 


Joux, First Eart Caryrsrort, is said to 
have been appointed ambassador at St. Petersburg 
in 1801. Is there any foundation for 


this state- 


ment? His name is not to be found amongst the 
ambassadors to Russia in the new edition of 
Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities.’ Iam aware that 
he was ambassador at Berlin. G. F. R. B. 


Weatuer-Lore oF Marce.—The common say- 
ing that “March comes in like a lion, but goes 
out like a lamb,” is used by J. Howell in ‘ Den- 
drologia,’ 1640, in ‘ A Character of Ampelona’:— 

“ Indeed fury when the first blast is spent turns com- 
monly to feare, and they that are therwith may 
be said to be like the moneth of March which comes in 
like a Lyon, but goeth out like a Lambe.” 

Ray has “March hackham,” &. Is it known 
how old the expression is ? 

F. C. Brreseck Terry. 


Auster Tenxements.—I shall feel much obliged 
for information in reference to the term “‘ Auster 
tenements,” which are frequently mentioned in the 
Enclosure Acts passed early in the present cen- 
tury, or in the ings which took place to 
carry those Acts into force. It would appear that 
the Auster tenants had certain rights of common 
not possessed by other inhabitants of the locality. 
In the parish of Weston-super-Mare, for instance, 
which contained only 138 residents in 1801, some 
of the cottagers were Auster tenants, possessing 
bits of land attached to their dwellings and ex- 
tensive rights of grazing over the common then 
comprising the bulk of the parochial area. The 
term does not 1 yee be liar to Somerset. 

t 


At all events, it is not i in any of the 
county ‘ J. Latimer. 
Bristo! 


Composer Wantep.—Who was the composer 
of ‘Oa the Banks of Allan Water’ and when ?7— 
the song which Madame Patey’s death has made 
famous. Ricuarp 

Nicnotis Famity.—In Berry’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Heraldry,’ ‘‘ Azure, a fesse between three lions’ 
heads erased or” are given as the arms of Nicholls 
of Swafield, Lincolnshire. Oan any one g's me 
particulars relating to this family? F. G. 


Avrsor or Sarive.—I should feel obliged if 
you would let me know whence comes the saying 
‘The nation which shortens its sword extends its 
frontiers.” It is in ‘The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,’ and it was referred to the other day in 
the Globe as having been said by Frederic the 
Great. 


Crayproxe Famity.—Wanted any informa- 
tion respecting this family, especially in reference 
to Stephen Claybroke and his son Thomas. In 
1537 “ Stephen Cleybroke of Hamersmyth, in the 

rish of Fulham,” was pardoned for killing one 

ohn Strakeford. His son Thomas figures among 


the “Midd. Liberi tenentes cujuslibet hundr’ in 
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com, Midd. Anni eo xviij* D'ne Elizabeth 
Regina: Hundred de Osulston in com pred. 
ffalbam a’pd Lond’n.” Among other property 
they owned Olaybroke House, Fulham, pulled 
down fifty years ago. Cuas. Jas. Finer. 


How Love WILL A HORSE Live f—Copenhagen 
would be about thirty-five when he died ; Buce- 
= was thirty. I quote from Sir W. Napier’s 

of his brother, Sir Charles, vol. i. p. 75. 
Molly, Sir Charles’s Arabian mare, “ was consigned 
to grass at Castletown, where she and two com- 
panions attained the ages of fifty-six, forty, and 
thirty-five years, Molly the youngest. The horrible 
ill-usage of the horse, designed by nature to live 
so long, is a crying sin; in Arabia only are they 
treated as they deserve.” These great soldiers 
were strong writers, Are not the above excep- 
tional cases? Atrraep Garry, D.D. 


Nrvetine.”—The inhabitants of this parish 
use “ niveling ” or “ nivelling ” for making faces at 
one another, as children will, What is the history 
of the term ? Ep, Marswact, 

Sandford St, Martin. 


Mixitary Eriquerre.—Victor Hugo, 
in ‘Les Misérables,’ partie ii. livre i. chap. xvi., 
says :— 

“On se souvient In bataille d'Inkermann un 
sergent qui, 4 ce qu'il parait, avait sauvé l'armée, ne put 

ne t t 

Is this absurd regulation still in force in the 
British army? It is possible enough that it is 
when one remembers Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s clever 
“ Barrack-Room Ballad” ‘ The Queen’s Uniform,’ 
published about three years ago :— 

O it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “Tommy, go 


But it's “hank you, Mister A hen the band 
t you, ister ” 
begins to play, &c, cane 
What was the incident at Inkermann to which 
Victor Hugo alludes ; and who was the sergeant ? 
Is not Inkermann, like Malplaquet, called “the 
soldier's battle”? If so, this makes the omission 
of the sergeant’s name from Lord Raglan’s report— 
supposing that Victor Hugo is correct—still more 
ane onaTHAN Bovucuier. 

Exirs=Exrr.—Is the time-honoured 
direction “exit” going to give place to the hybrid 
“exits”? In the English Illustrated Magazine 
for December there is a play in one act, by Wilfred 
Wemley, entitled ‘Children of the Commune.’ 
On p. 232 there is the stage direction, “ Justin 
exits with the sergeant.” 

F. C. Braxseck Terry. 


Altments or Narotzow I.—I shall feel much 
obliged if any of your readers will supply me with 


references to E: and American works on the 
health and maladies of Napoleon I. D. M. 


Trocapér0o.—Trocadéro is said by Baedeker to 
be the name of a fort at Cadiz taken by the French 
in 1823. What is the etymology of that Spanish 
name; and what syllable ought to be specially 
accented? In Blackwood's Mag., xl. p. 414, the 
spelling is Tracadero. James D. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Swirt’s Worxs.—I have a copy of Swift's 
works in thirteen octavo volumes, the title-page of 
the first volume (in red and black) being :— 


Printed for Charlies Bathurst, | And sold by T. Wood- 
ward, C. Davis, | C. Hitch, R. , and W. Bowyer. 
| 

The twelfth volume (same date) containing ‘ The 
Tale of a Tub’ and the ‘ Battle of the Books,’ pur- 
ports to be the “ Twelfth Edition with the Author's 
Apology, And Explanatory Notes by W. W —tt—n, 
B.D., and others,” and has several quaint illustra- 
tions. The thirteenth volame contains the four 
parts of ‘Gulliver.’ In each of the thirteen 
volumes is the book-plate of ‘‘ George Courtenay ” 
with these arms: Or, three torteau, surmounted by 
a crest. Out of a ducal (?) crown or, a plume of 
seven ostrich feathers, four and three, arg. Under 
each of these book-plates can be discerned another 
of smaller dimensions, and apparently of a rather 
elaborate design. I shall reatly obliged if 
some reader of ‘N. & Q,’ will tell me whether this 
copy of Swift possesses any value, 


Cuas. Wiss. 
Weekley, Kettering. 


Hamuenrstey.—Information will be gra 
received with regard to the birth, marriage, 
death of the two elder sons of Sir Hugh Ham- 
mersley, who was Lord Mayor of London in 1627-8, 
and died in 1636. the elder son, was 
knighted at Whitehall in 1641, for what service is 
not recorded. The second son was named Francis, 
and was born before 1620. F. 


: : WincnELsta.— 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ give particulars, his- 
torical or social, of (1) the first Countess of Chester- 


stage | field, daughter of Sir Thomas Wooton, painted by 


Vandyke in 1636; and of (2) Martha Cranfield, 
Countess of Monmouth, also painted by V«ndyke: 
and of (3) Dame Anne Finch, first Countess of 
Winchelsea? I seek particulars for a catalogue 
raisonné of the at Longford Castle, in the 
compilation of which I am engaged. = ue 


Enp-Leaves oF Booxs,—In some rare cases 
these were of old made up—for the saving, it would 


** Miscellanies | by | Dr. Swift, Dr. Arbuthnot, | Mr. 
Pope, and Mr. rg The Sixth 
Fdition, corrected. | With Several Additional Pieces in 
| Verse and Prose. | Vol. I. | By Dr. Swift. | London, 
a 
u 
i 
i 
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ay other pa odd leavesof waste volumes, 
have been told that there are books to be picked 
up with this peculiarity. The only book in my 
own collection thus conditioned is a copy of 
* Astrologaster ; or, The Figure-Caster,’ a quaint 
attack upon astrologers and fortune-tellers ; ‘‘ Im- 
mted at London by Barnard Alsop for Eduard 
more, and are to be sold in Paules Church- 
yard, at the Signe of the Biazing-Starre. 1620. 
4to.” This is in the original parchment binding, 
and its only end-leaves formed part of “An 
answere to an unlearned, slanderous and lying 
pamphlet.” Notices of similar bindings will be 


me, J. Exsor Hopexin, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Hopsow.—I should be thankful to 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ who may be possessed of, 
and will give me any information about the 
descendants of Daniel Hodson, of Bishop’s Burton, 
near York, merchant of London, who was living in 
1634, at the Heralds’ Visitation of London (Har). 
Soc., xv.). Enquirer. 


“ Anticropetos.”—Can any reader tell me 
anything about “ Antigropelos,” a form of leggings 
used when I was a boy, some forty years ago? What 
is the derivation of the word ; and what was it 
used for; and why? E. P. M.D. 

_ [See ‘N w English Dictionary,’ where word and mean- 
ing are both given.] 


Soxa Wantep.—I should be much obliged by 
any information as to (1) the composer, (2) the 
author, and (3) the date, of a song called either 
‘ Christobel,’ or ‘ Babe Christobel,’ and which con- 
tains the line, 

Babe Christobel was royally born. 
M. G. D. 


Tirte or Prixce Groror, 1751-1760.—What 
was the title borne by King George III. after the 
death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, before, as 
George III., he ascended the throne ? 

Norra Mriptayp. 


Tas Correw.—The ringing of this bell is still 
kept up, as an old custom, in several parish 
churches. In all the cases I know of, eight o’clock 
is the time. Was it ever rung at an earlier hour? 
ln Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ the ploughman leaves off work, 
and the cattle are housed at the sound of the 
curfew, and at a time of the year when “darkness” 
comes on soon afterwards, Eight o’clock would 
be a strange time for either of these occurrences. 

JAYDEE. 


_ “ As THEY Make THEM.”—In the Strand M 
zine for January Mr. W. L. Alden writes: ‘‘ He 
was about as vicious as they make them.” I 
have frequently heard and come across this phrase 

late, and it seems to be taking its place among 


Can any of your readers give an idea as to whence 
this rather inane ex ion comes or what it 
means? Is it an Americanism, or of native 
growth? F. T. Erworrar. 


Torver’s Pictures.—I have seen an engraving 
of one of Turner’s pictures called ‘ The Rainbow on 
Otterspey and Feltyen.’ Oan any of your readers 
tell me in whose collection the original water 


W. H. ow Bacon anp SHAKSPEARE. 
—Who was the Mr. W. H. Smith who, in 1856, 
published a letter to Lord Ellesmere as a pamphlet, 
with the title ‘Was Lord Bacon the Author of 


Sbakespeare’s Plays’? F. 
Beglics. 
QUAKER DATES OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


(8 S. v. 167.) 

Having been confronted by the same difficulty 
as that indicated by your correspondent K., in my 
references to records of the Society of Friends for 
genealogical purposes, my MS. notes enable me to 
answer satisfactorily K.’s queries. 

In the first place, it is beyond question that the 
Friends never entertained any conscientious scruples 
against the customary computation of the legal 
year. Indeed, when the Act was passed (24 
Geo. II.), altering the calendar, the Society, through 
its executive body, the “ Meeting for Sufferings,” 
in 1751, “thought it convenient to communicate 
to the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and America, the 
opinion ” of a committee appointed to inquire into 
the matter, 

“thatin all the records and writings of Friends from 
and after the last day of the tenth month, called Decem- 
ber, next, the computation of time established by the 
Act should be observed, and that accordingly the first 
day of the eleventh month, commonly called January, 
next, shall be reckoned and deemed by Friends the first 
day of the first month of the year 1752.” 

In order to make this quite clear, the following 
table was appended to the recommendation :— 


Eleventh January 

Twelfth February Second 3 - 
First arch 3 Third i 

April Fourth 

Third ay 3 Fifth 2 
Fourth June sith § 
Fifth July 2 Seventh 
Sixth August Eigth 
Seventh September Ninth 
Eighth October a Tenth 2 
Ninth November Eleventh § 
Ten December Twelfth = 


(See Gent. Mag., vol. xxi., 1751.) 
Down to this date, then, the Friends had used 


our colloquialisms as a new superlative absolute. 


— 
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the customary calendar, The month of March 
was undoubtedly their ‘‘ First Month,” and al- 
though in another work (‘ Cab, Oyclop. Chrono- 
logy of History,’ p. 169) it is stated that “‘ the 
Quakers began their year on the 25th of March,” 
it is pretty clear that the whole of that month was 
comprised in their ‘‘ First.” 

Thus we find a “ Memorial of Friends at Aber- 
deen to the King’s Council,’ dated “ the 12th day 
of the First Month (commonly called March), 
1676,” and letters, &c., referring to one subject, 
dated respectively the “ 6th day of First Month, 
1677,” and “3ist day of First Month 1677,” be- 
sides a “ Letter to the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s,” 
from Robert Barclay, then in Aberdeen prison, 
written in the same month and dated the “ 26th 
of First Month, 1677” (‘Sufferings of the People 
called Quakers,’ by Besse, vol. ii). Here are dates 
of the month corresponding almost exactly with the 
examples given by K., and from which he may 
safely conclude that March 1 to 31 was the “ First” 
month, April 1 to 30 the “Second,” and so on. 

Thus 25 ii. 1720 would be April 25, 1720; 21 
i. 1720 and 26 i. 1720 would be March 21 and 26, 
1720 respectively, and the same month of the same 


year. 

It is not quite clear whether K. by his abbre- 
viated dates, “ 265 ii. 1720,” &c., intends to imply 
that he has met with instances, at that period, of 
this form of expression. If so, it would be inter- 
esting to know where they occur. I doubt if a 
date such as March 14, 1720 was ever intentionally 
written 14 xiii. 1720. No case in which the 
Friends have included more than twelve months in 
the year has come under my notice. If such a 
date does appear in any document it is probably a 
mere lapsus de plume, and should be read as the 
14th day of 12th month, 1720, which would be 
Feb. 14, 1720/1. Forvs. 


Unfortunately the Friends were by no means 
uniform in the use they adopted; and it is not at 
all uncommon to find the Preparative Meeting de- 
scribing February as “ eleventh month,” whilst the 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings call it “ second 
month,” and vice versa. March 24, 1751 (N.S.), 
let us say, is quite likely to be found either as 
24 i. 1750, 24 i. 1750/1, 24 iii, 1750/1, or 24 iii, 
1751, and the only safe way in dealing with Quaker 
dates is to take them just as one finds them, and 
in every case prior to 1800, t the month 
by a Roman numeral. — 

In compiling the certified transcripts, now de- 
posited at Devonshire House, Bishopsgate Street, 
wherever the same entry originally occurred 
under both styles, both entries were copied, so 
y= many of the earlier births, marriages, and 

8 appear twice over. My great-great-grand- 
mother Abiah Darby (née Mande), st sm in 
her ‘ Diary ’—I think, about 1753, but I bave not 


the MS. at hand—relates visiting @ meeting in| 


Westmoreland where a style different from that to 
which she was accustomed was in vogue. The 
late Henry Ecroyd Smith, in many respects an 
accomplished antiquary, in his ‘History of the 
Smiths of Doncaster,’ made a sad mistake. Either 
from zeal for the use of his Society or else from a 
desire for uniformity, he not only adheres to the 
Quaker method up to the present day, and that, 
when dealing with families which had long since 
severed all connexion with Friends, but he has also 
actually transferred into the formula 
ring in parish registers an er reco! 
puted long to the rise of George 
Fox. 

The reader must be very careful with these 
pedigrees in Mr. Ecroyd Smith’s book, and bear in 
mind that whenever the compiler found January in 
the original—no matter what period—he uniformly 
called the same First Month, 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


John J. Bond, the Assistant-Keeper of the 
Public Records, explains in his ‘Handy Book of 
Rales and Tables for verifying Dates with the 
Christian Era,’ London, 1869, that the Society of 
Friends reckoned their year from March 25 before 
the year 1752, and that January was called the 
eleventh month. When the commencement of the 
year was altered by statute 24 George II., c. 23, the 
Friends appointed a committee to consider the 
advice to be given of 
The re was approved by y Meeting, 
and ~ communicated to the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings of the Friends in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and America, and was universally 
adopted by them. The year 1751, therefore, 
ceased with December as the tenth month, and the 
year 1752 began with January for the first month ; 
but the ordinary names of both days and months 
were discarded by the Society. See also Nicolas’s 
‘Chronology,’ p. 169, and ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. ix 
589. Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Tae Earcizst Weexty Journal or Science 
(8 S. iv. 444; v. 11).—I have what appears to 
be a more complete copy of the above very inter- 
esting work than the one described by Mr. J. 
Exiot Hopexr, but with some rather singular 
differences. 

My copy commences with No. 1, which is dated 
“Munday, January 16, 1681/2,” and concludes 
with No. 50 on “ Munday, January 15, 1683.” It 
is bound in a volume, and the successive 
uniformly bear the imprint “ Printed for _ 
Faithorne and John Kersey at the Rose in 5* 
Paul’s Churchyard.” The forty-sixth number has 
the notice ‘‘ that this Paper will not come out 
after the Holy days”; this number is dated Nov. 27, 
1682. There are an index of subjects at the 


{ 
i 
| 
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inning and a verbal index at the end, and the 
dedication of the volume rans thus :— 

“To the Honourable Robert Boyle, mas a Most 
Worthy Promoter of all Truly Ingenious Knowledge, 
this Collection of Memorials Is Most Humbly Presented 
by the Publishers, Henry Faithorne, John Kersey.” 

The modest preface is worth reprinting, and 
proves that the work is complete :— 

“ The Book-Sellers to the Reader. The Public having 
been pleased to bestow a Favourable Regard upon our 
Mean Endeavours; we are Encouraged to Collect these 
Memorials into a Volume, adjoyning an Index, as an 
Inventory of our Poor te: And we hope, notwith. 
standing what others may do out of their Abundance, 
that wealso may be justified while we throw in our Mite, 
which is all our Substance, into the Treasury of Learn. 
ing. For the Future we design not to Publish Weekly, 
but shall endeavour in our Sphere to employ our Industry 
for the Service of the Public, to the best of our 
Understanding.” 

The first number in my copy has no such 
advertisement as appears in Mr. HopcxK1n’s, but 
it has one to the effect that 
“the Person entitling himself the Author......upon his 

ro i 

There is another advertisement in the number 
for April 3, 1682, sarcastically alluding to this 
same “Huffish Gentleman, stiling himself an 
Author.” 

Another more important difference is that my 
copy has a few exceedingly well-executed en- 

vings, the first, of a hygrometer, being on the 

t page of No. 1. The best of all illustrates an 
article on the ‘‘ Plant by the Chineses called Thee, 

e Maus: cam tree, water- 
spouts, 

I have always regarded this book as of great 
value in showing that the idea, at least, of 
earlier in date than has 

ly been su Howarp S. Pearson. 

Amberley, Bagbuaton, Birmingham. 


Tuomas MILLER (8 S. v. 124).—There is a 
igthy notice of this author and his voluminous 
Writings to be found in Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Authors.’ From this it appears that he was born 
at Gainsborough, in Lincolnshire, on August 31, 
1809, taught himself to read and write, and at 
first followed the humble occupation of a basket- 
= came and attracted the 
otice o' poet Samue who befriended 
him. The date of his death een given. 
Unless my m is greatly at fault, about the 
ag > he kept a bookseller’s shop in Newgate 
t, London, and published there some of his 
own writings. One of his books was, I remember, 
Godfrey Malvern ; or, Scenes from the Life of an 
Author,’ illustrated by ‘‘ Phiz,” issued in numbers, 


libood in the literary field, This story and 
‘Gideon Giles, the Roper, from his pen, were 
afterwards republished in the London Journal. 
Some of his poetry, interspersed through the 
pages of his prose works, is very good. 
Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I should think that there are yet many persons 
in Gainsborough who could give much informatioa 
of the early history of Thomas Miller. He attended 
a Sunday class of young men, among whom was 
Thomas Chonan the author of ‘The Purgatory of 
Suicides’ and a Chartist lecturer. This class was 
conducted by a near relative of mine (but now 
dead), and I heard a great deal about these two men, 
bat, not at that time being particularly interested, 
I have no notes of remembrance. The dramatis 
persona in ‘Gideon Giles, the Roper,’ were mostly 
persons living in and about Gainsborough, and the 
scene is laid there. Joun ASTLEY. 

I can supplement Mr. Waicut’s list of this 
writer's works by two others, viz., ‘Godfrey Mal- 
vern’ and ‘Rural Sketches.’ Perhaps some of 
your correspondents can name others. fF. G. 


ee by Mr. Boase, appears in the ‘ Dict. Nat, 
og. 


Countess or Biesstxeton’s Portrait S. 
v.- 209).—Heath’s ‘Book of Beauty’ for 1834 
(London, Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & 
Longman, 8vo.) has a frontispiece, which is the 
rtrait of the Countess of Blessington, drawn by 
T. Parris, engraved by J. 


The three principal portraits are by Lawrence, 
Landseer, and Chalon. I shall be pleased to show 
A. B. G. engravings from all of them if he favours 
me with a call. Atcrrnon Graves. 
6, Pall Mall, 
There is an engraved portrait by Finden, after 
Chalon, R.A., in Heath’s ‘ Book of Beauty,’ which 
was edited by the Countess, but I do not remember 
the year. There are some volumes of the book in 
the British Museum, but the series is incomplete. 
Jno, Hzzs. 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


A bi hy and portrait of this talented, un- 
selfish, Irish lady, whose house for 
upwards of twenty years was the resort of all the 
distinguished men of the day, in politics, literature, 
science, and art, will be found in the [Ulustrated 
London News of June 9, 1849. 
Everarv Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


A. B. G. will find an engraving of Marguerite, 
Countess of Blessington, drawn by A. E. Chalon, 
R.A., engraved by H. T. Ryall, in the ‘ People’s 


in which he describes his own struggles for a live- 


Gallery of Engravings,’ edited by Mrs. Milner. 
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See also her ‘ Literary Life and ence,’ 
by R. R. Madden, 1855. Rapcuirrs. 


Oross-Leccep Erricizs (8 §. v. 166).—The 
cross-legged Crusader theory is false, no doubt ; but 
a — writer than he of the Edinburgh has 
helped to give it currency :— 

Yonder in that chapel, slowly sinking now into the 


Lies tne warrior, my forefather, with his feet upon the 


Cross’d | for once he sail'd the sea to crush the M 
in his pride. ‘Locksley Hall,’ 1886, 
Epwarp H. Marsnaty, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Sir Eustace (8 v. 29). 
—Sir Eustace d’Aubrecicourt married the Countess 
of Kent, widow of a cousin of Edward III., as I 
understand it. I think perhaps she was the Queen 
Isabel’s niece, for a sister of Queen Isabel married a 
Marquis of Juliers. He was brother of Sir Sanchez 
d’ Abrichecourt, the K.G., and son of Sir Nicholas, 
who came from Hainault, as it is said. Another 
brother of Sir Eustace, called, like his father, 
Nicholas, married the heiress of Stratfield Saye, and 
was progenitor of a long line of English squires. 

Eustace had a son by Countess Elizabeth, appa- 
rently William d’Aubrecicourt, who was buried at 
Bridport. Leland gives the inscription on her 
brass, “ Hic jacet Gulielmus filius Elizabeth de 
Julers comitiscse Cantie consanguinee Philippe 
quondam regine Angl.” Leland makes Sanchet 
and William sons of Sir Eustace and Elizabeth. 
eS the same name as the 


Froissart says, under 1386, that Eustace, uncle 
of John d’Aubrecicourt, had died at Carentan 
“lequel etoit oncle a Messire Jean.” This Jobn 
might have been the distinguished son of Sir 
Nicholas, His death has been given eighteen 
Sn earlier, December, 1370. Elizabeth died 

une, 1411, and was buried, I think, in the Friars 
Minors (or White Friars), Winchester, near her 
first husband. The marriage of this nun was 
Michaelmas Day, 1360, in the chapel of Robert de 
Brome, canon of Wingham, by Sir John Ireland. 
The penance was, I think, to repeat seven peni- 
tential psalms and fifteen graduals daily for the 
rest of life; once every week to wear no camecis, 
and eat nothing but bread and a mess of pottage ; 
once every year to visit St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

The family came into royal favour from Nicholas, 
the father, entertaining Queen Isabel and her 
young son, afterwards Edward III. 

Eustace was at Carentan Dec. 3, 1368, where 
and when he executed a deed, with arms some- 
what different from the Garter plate of Sir Sanchez 
(see Beltz), Tuomas WILLIAMS, 


Car's Brains 8. xi. 49).—No origin for 
this field name having been suggested, I venture 


to add what, to the expert, may prove a “light.” 
In the interesting ‘ Catalogue > | Kocieat Deeds’ 
printed a year or two ago there is (B 717) an un- 
dated grant “in frank almoin to the abbot and 
monks of Bordesley [Warwickshire], of lands be- 
tween Catchesbrayn and Grosfurlong, and Luttle- 
catchesbrayp...... all in the territory of Buninton.” 
Whether ‘‘Cat’s” represents “Catches” or not, 
“ brains” and “ brayn ” seem to furnish an instance 
of the same termination. The field name Catch 


oslem | Hares occurs in the Chigwell (Essex) tithe award, 


but is found in the sixteenth century under the 
forms “ Cacehares” and ‘‘ Cacchharer,” and in the 
seventeenth as ‘* Cacheres.” w.o. W. 


“Jay,” Stanc Term §. iv. 446). —If 
ornithologists have not as yet reccorded the jay’s 
openness to conviction, they have not failed to 
mention his docility, But the imputation of 
silliness is one which, deserved or not, he has had 
to bear for many hundred years. An English 
version of the story tells us of 
full of va: whiche tooke and putte on 
the fethers fs and, whanne he was wel 
dressyd and arayed, by his oultrecuydaunce or ouer- 
— have gone and conversed amonge the 

who, however, “smote and bete hym by suche 
maner that no fethers abode vpon bym And he 
fledde away al naked and bare.” 

** Poor silly jays,” says Thackeray, in his ‘ Book 
of Snobs,’ “who trail a peacock’s feather behind 
them.” Many jays had been plucked of their 
feathers, borrowed and their own, before the jubilee 
hero was plucked financially of his, and colloquially 
of the very letters of his alliterative title, till he 
remained a bare J, Kituierew. 


I have been told by a gentleman who has tra- 
velled much in the Western States of this country 
that this expression was used in that section pre- 
vious to 1887. In the ‘Handbook of Literary 
Curiosities’ (Philadelphia, Walsh, 1893), it is 
said that the expression is American slang, meaning 
fool, simpleton, guy, from which latter word the 
author attempts to derive it, The word may be 
used either as a noun or an adjective, and is much 
in vogue in the theatrical profession, where it is 
used as aterm of contempt. It is possible that the 
expression may have been derived from jay-hawker, 
a name given to guerillas or busbrangers dar- 
ing the Kansas trouble of 1856. The name was 
later assumed by the inhabitants of Kansas asa 
humourous appellation for themselves. 

A. Montcomery Hanpr. 

New Brighton, N.Y., U.S. 


“Dearta” = Dearness (8 S. v. 124).— 
** Dearth” in antithesis to ‘‘ cheap” occurs in 
* Ayenbite of Inwyt’ (E.E.T.S., p. 256): “Ac 
viatours and lyeyeres byeth to grat cheap ine hare 


cort. The meste dierthe thet is aboute ham is of 


& 


a 


= 


Pare’ as TF 


il 
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zothnesse an of trewthe.” “ Grat cheap” is glossed 
as “abundant, plentiful,” and it occurs again on 
the same page in antithesis to few. “ Vor hi 
habbeth lyeyeres and viatours to greate cheape 
and veawe zoth ziggeres.” Halliwell has “‘ Cheaps. 
Number.” The antitheses in the passages quoted 
Mr. Apams would appear rather to be between 
ndance and scarcity than between dearness and 
cheapness. E. 8. A. 


Perhaps the follo extract, in the Book of 
Common Prayer, from “ Prayers and Thanksgivings 
= Sev ” may prove an illustra- 


“In the Time of Dearth and Famine.—O God merci- 
ful Father, who, in the time of Elisha the prophet, didst 
suddenly in Samaria turn great scarcity dearth into 


plenty and cheapness,” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


** Wars” in THE House or Commons §, 
iv. 149, 190, 237, 274, 449; v. 39).—The earliest 
“whips” were obviously Treasury notes. In the 
* Diary of Lord Colchester’ it is recorded, under 
date Feb. 19, 1796 :-— 

“The Treasury letters of notice to Members of the 
Houre of Commons who support Administration are 
distributed by four carriers according to lists left by the 
Secretary of the Treasury at the Stationery Office in the 
New Palace Yard,”—Vol. i. p. 34. 

An early example of organized “ whip ” on 
both sides of the House is to be found tlhe 
work, with the date June 9, 1804 :— 

“The tion (Mr. Fox's resolved to m 
division. Mr, Pitt also sent expresses everywhere for 
his friends.” —Jbid., p. 518. 

The summons of the party leader to attend at 
the opening of Parliament is noted under date 
Jan. 17, 1801, when the then Charles Abbot re- 
corded, “ Received a circular from Mr. Pitt reepect- 
ing the meeting of Parliament” (ibid., p. 220) ; 
and William Holmes, the first famous Tory whip, 
is twice referred to, once on May 6, 1819, in a 
letter from H. Bankes to Colchester, where he 

res as “‘ Mr, Holmes, our great calculator upon 
relative numbers” (ibid., vol. iii. p. 76) ; and in 
November, 1827, when Peel, in a conversation 
with Colchester, mentioned “ Holmes, M.P., a 
member of the present [Goderich] Government, 
employed by them to obtain a majority in the 
House of Commons against the Roman Catholic 
question ” (ibid., p. 527). 

RED F. Roxstns. 

Srracuey (8" 8. ii. 508; iii. 14, 134, 256 ; 
iv. 388; v. 13, 71).—I am told that, in the British 
Museum Catalogue, after the title of the ‘ Tablette 
Booke of Ladye Mary Keyes’ the word “‘ pseudo” 
occurs. The book was published by Saunders & 


Since drawing attention to the fact that in the 
State Papers the sergeant porter is invariably given 
the Christian name of Thomas, I find that the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ adopts Tbomas, 
and mentions what I have already s that Keys 


was at Sandgate Castle in May, 1570. 
Harpric Morpary. 


A Visit To Stawtow Harcourt (8 iv. 142, 
211).—If Mr. Marsnact will turn to his ‘ Historic 
Peerage’ (Courthope), p. 235, he will find substan- 
tially what follows :— 

1721. Sir Simon Harcourt, created Baron Har- 
court, of Stanton Harcourt, died 1727. 

1749. Simon Harcourt, created Earl Harcourt, 
Dec. 1, 1749, died 1777. 

In 1830 the title became extinct in William 
Harcourt, brother of George Simon Harcourt. 

Of course, the title will be soon revived in the 
present Sir William Harcourt. 

E. Cosnam Brewer. 

Penretow (8 S. iii, 109).—Will E. Toot- 
ing, kindly communicate with 

G. Eavest Penretow. 

Rostrevor, 22, Venner Road, Sydenbam, 8.E. 


**To noLp Tack” (8 S, iv. 247, 314; v. 38). 
—The lines quoted by Mr. Hooper at the last 
reference are also cited in Ourwen’s ‘ History of 
Booksellers,’ but without any indication as to 
authorship. Cuas. Jas. 


“To make the parallel hold tack” would rather 
mean here continuity by contact, keep in “touch 
with,” as we are getting now to say, though the 
expression is not in the least required by us. We 
are evidently to have it, wanted or not, like that 
other modernity, en evidence. ©. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, B. 

The epigram is given in Mr. Dodd's ‘ Epigram- 
matists,’ p. 269, with reference to Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol. xci. part ii. p. 533. 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 

“To switcn” S. v. 48, 158).—Swilker, 
which is evidently a cognate form of swilch, is 
used in Shropshire, and denotes to splash about, 
or to dash over, as of any liquid carried in an open 
vessel, “The wench has swilkered nearly all the 
milk out ’o the pail.” Of. Miss G. F. Jackson's 
‘Shropshire Word- Book.’ Grose’s ‘Glossary’ 
gives swilker or swelker as a Northern word, and 
explains it as “ to make a noise, like water shaken 
in a barrel.” Grose also has swilker o’er—to dash 
over, F. ©. Brrxseck Terry. 


This word is quite new to me—if, indeed, it be 
a word at all. Can Mr. Ceci Crarxe be think- 
ing of “to swill” ? This is a very old word, which 
reaches us from the A,-S. swilian, to wash. An 
old Devonshire friend of mine, if he wished to 


Otley in 1861. Is it known who was the author ? 


know if he had emptied a bottle, would give it 
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what he termed “a gentle swill,” causing the 
contents, if any, to assume a slightly gyratory 
motion. I do not find this meaning in any 
glossaries. Onas. Jas, Fhaer. 


**Gay peceiver” v, 88, 157).—In con- 
nexion with the above it perhaps might be well to 
state that the song in which the words “gay de- 
ceiver” appeared, namely, ‘Unfortunate Miss 
Bailey,’ first made its appearance in 1805, in 
Colman’s play, ‘Love Laughs at Locksmiths.’ 
There is also a Latin version of the song in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1805, written 
by the Rev. G. H. Glasse. The allusion to Hali- 
fax is nothing more than a poetic licence, and 
means no more than does that of Goldsmith when 
he named his immortal novel ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield.’ There is a sequel to the song, entitled 
* Miss Bailey's Ghost,’ each of which will be found 
in my ‘ Yorkshire Ballads,’ 1892 (G. Bell & Sons), 
pp. 215, 216, and 217. Mr. J. Carrick Moore is 
wrong when he says the song ‘‘ must be more than 
a centary old”; but I should like to ask him to 
which of Joanna Baillie’s works the epithet was 
applied. Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 

inder House, Bradford. 


This familiar expression is used by Smollett, in 
his translation of ‘The Adventures of Gil Blas of 
Santillane,’ 1749 :— 

“I immediately quitted the precincts of the castle, 
and posted myself on the high road, where the gay de- 
- was sure to be intercepted on his return,” —Bi. ii. 


Palgrave, Diss. 


*Taz or Yverr’ S. v, 147).—No 
third volume was ever published, though among 
the papers relating to Perceval family history now 
in the possession of the Earl of Egmont is a volume 
of genealogical addenda which was docketed by 
Lord Arden, in 1798, as a collection “ intended to 
form a third volume of the history of the House of 
Yvery.” It extends to about 300 very closely 
written pages. Percevat Lanpov. 

Bortat ny Torcuticut (8 8. iii, 226, 338, 
455 ; iv. 97, 273).—On December 15 last there 
died at Asbury Park, N.J., an old negress, reputed 
to be a Voudoo witch, the wife of a Baptist preacher. 
Before her death she made the request that she be 
buried between the hours of midnight and sunrise, 
face downward, with only her husband and the old 
family dog present at the interment. How the 
story that she was a Voudoo witch originated is 
unknown. The ignorant negroes, however, held 
her in great fear. She was buried at about 
four o’clock on the morning of the 18th, in a 
small cemetery on a hill-side two miles from the 
town, by the glimmering light of a few lanterns. 
In the background stood little groups of negroes, 


F. ©. Brrxpeck Terry. 


watching the proceedings with interest, their faces 
coointie lightened up as the wind blew about 
the lanterns, the light from which just showed 
the trees and bushes in fanciful and ghost-like 
shapes. The scene was wild and picturesque in 
the extreme. The undertaker stated that the 
woman was not buried face downward, as she had 
requested. I do not know that this idea is con- 
nected with any superstition, but perhaps some 
other reader of ‘N. & , may throw light upon 
this point. A. Montcomery Hanpy. 
New Brighton, N.Y., U.S. 


Beyer Haut (8 S. v. 168).—Lysons, in his 
* Cambridgeshire,’ published in 1808, says :— 

“ The founders of this college were the brethren of the 
two gilds of Corpus Christi and the Virgin Mary, by 
which joint name the college was orginally called; but 
soon after its foundation it acquired the name of Bene’t 
College (by which it has ever since been usually distin- 
guished) from the adjoining church of St. Benedict, the 
advowson of which was purchased for the college of Sir 
John Argentine and Sir John Maltravers.”—P. 107. 

In a College Order of July 27, 1624, it is de- 
scribed as “the Colledge of Corpus Christi, and 
blessed Marie the Virgine in Cambridge, commonl 
called Bennett Colledge” (Willis and Olark’s 
‘ Architectural History of the University of Oam- 
bridge,’ 1886, vol. i. p. 248). On the plate affixed 
to the foundation stone of the new buildings on 
July 2, 1823, it is described as the College of 
Corpus Christi and the Blessed Virgin Mary only. 
See Gent. Mag., July, 1823, p. 40, for the Latin 
inscription. G. F. R. B. 


Benet College (not Hall) was the name as I have 
heard of it. The name gradually dropped when 
the new court in Trumpington Street was finished 
in 1827, and the college thus lost its association 
with Benet Street (in which the old court stood 
and stands) and St. Benedict’s Church. See 
‘N.& 5" 8. i. 167, 255. 

O. F. 8S. Warrewx, M.A. (Corp. Coll.) 

Longford, Coventry. 

A similar query appeared in 5" S, i. 167 and an 
explanation pr Sn I think) will be found at 
p. 255. If Mr. Gitpersome- Dickinson does not 

the volume, I will farnish him with a MS. 


copy of the with much pleasure. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Ericram 8S. v. 168).—Does not Browning 
in both passages use “epigram” in the sense of 
rounded completeness of expression, of definite 
utterance of one’s highest and best? Take the 
passage in ‘ The Statue and the Bust’:— 

Must a game be played for the sake of pelf? 
Where a button goes 'twere an ep 
To offer the stamp of the very Guelph. 
That is, one should throw oneself completely into 
the effort. Offer the true current coin in the wake 
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of even an insignificant loss, and thereby make 
an epigram, or perfect expression of character. A 
similar explanation will meet the apparent 
obscurity in the from ‘The Worst of It.’ 
A bride’s altar vows have turned out to be in- 
sincere, and the disappointed husband finds himself 
constrained to admit the worldly reasonableness of 
her new attitude :— 

Vows—words, no angel set down, some elf 

Mistook,—for an oath, an epigram ! 
Her utterance had not been the complete expres- 
sion of her perfect self, the genuine compact de- 
liverance of her spiritual life. 


Tsomas Barne, 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Waite Jer (8"S. v. 8, 117).—Mauch of what is 
called mourning jewellery is made of “ French 
jet.” To the lay eye it looks like black glass, 
finely faceted and mounted on a metal foundation, 
but I have heard a shopman speak of it as garnet. 
The hue is as ebon as that of Whitby jet ; but it is 
much more ~ be more 
wrought. Really specimens are sufficiently 
costly to satisfy those who dislike “cheap hand- 
somenesse.” Sr. Swirasiy. 


Buriat Point Lace (8* §S. v. 69, 132).—An 
interesting burial in lace was that of Mrs. Anne 
Oldfield, the actress, whose remains were deposited 
in Westminster Abbey. Egerton, her biographer, 
tells that ‘‘she was interred in a Brussels lace 
head-dress, a holland shift with tucker and double 
ruffles of the same lace, and a pair of new kid 
gloves.” Hivpa 

Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


Srarco usep ror Paste (7" §, xii. 225, 293). 
—If one may be allowed to do soafter this lapse of 
time, I should like to add the following to my 
former note. I knew when I wrote before of the 
use of starch by photographers and others, but 
thought well to note the first early reference I had 
met to its use apart from apparel. In ‘ Beware 


the Beare,’a 12mo., “ London : Printed for Edward |‘ 


OCrowch, 1650,” p. 4, it is said :— 

** After he had finished this elaborate Epistle, he called 
for Starch, and after the best manner cementing both 
ends of the folded paper, he superscribed it.” 

H. H. 8. 


AvrHor Source or Quotation WanTeD 
(8" 8S. v. 168).—** The pitcher went to the well 
once too often” is an allusive form of the proverb, 
“The pitcher which goes often to the well comes 
home broken at last.” The earliest example known 
to me is in the ‘ Ayenbite of Inwyt,’ a translation 
from the French made by Dan Michel of North- 
gate in 1340 (E.E.T.S., p. 206): ‘* Zuo longe gep 


Knight of La Tour-Landry,’ E.E.T.S., pp. 82, 90 
(also a translation from the French*); c. 1460, 
*Towneley Mysteries,’ 106; 1481, Caxton’s 
translation of ‘ wen the Fox,’ chap. xxviii. 
(ed. Arber, p. 67); 1546, Heywood’s ‘ Proverbs,’ 
ed. 1874, p. 142. When “pot” became pitcher 
and “ water” well I know not ; but I find in Coles’s 
‘English-Latin Dictionary ’ (1716): “The pitcher 
goes oft to the well, but is broke at last, 
sepe casus transit, aliquando invenit,” the 
being taken from Seneca (‘ Hercules Furens,’ 328). 
The proverb is of foreign origin. The modern 

French version is: “Tant va la cruche l'eau 
qu’a la fin elle se casse”; but early in the thir- 
teenth century Gautier de Coinci (quoted by Le 
Roux de Lincy, ‘ Preverbes,’ ed. 1859, ii. 495) used 
the following terse form :— 

Tant va li poz au puis qu'il brise, 
In this example puis (Lat. puteus)= well; but there 
is another in the ‘Roman du Renart’ of the same 
century— 

Tant va pot a l'éve qu'il brize— 
where éve (Lat. aqgua)= water (ed. Méon, 1. 27828). 
The following rhyme belongs to 1664 ( ‘ Proverbes 
en Rimes,’ ii. 285) : 

Tant se la cruche a l’ea 

Quill quelque 
Cervantes, in ‘ Don Quixote’ (i. 30), makes his hero, 
lecturing Sancho Panza, say: ‘‘Tantas veces va 
el cantarillo 4 la fuente,”+ and stop short with the 
words “‘y no te digo mas.”— Had the don com- 
pleted the proverb, he would probably have added 
“‘que alguna vez se quiebra.”§ The Spanish 
proverb, however, as used by Garay in 1545, 
(carta 1), was a jingling one: “Cantarillo que 
muchas veces va 4 la fuente 6 deja el asa 6 la 
frente ”;|| and this is the version adopted by the 
Spanish Academy (‘ Diccionario,’ 1783). In 
Italian ‘‘Tanto vae Vorcio [pitcher] per l’acqua, 
che egli si rompe” is very old, occurring as it does 
in Bencivenni’s ‘ Esposizione del Pater Noster’ 
(early fourteenth century); a later adaptation of 
the proverb to a bucket appears in Lorenzo Lippi’s 
Malmantile Racquistato’ (cant. vii. st. 69) :— 

Tante volte al pozzo va la secchia, 

Ch’ elia vi lascia il manico o |’ oreechia, 
Bat the pitcher proverb does not seem to be so 
popular as the proverbs, of which there is a whole 
string in Giusti’s collection under the heading 
“ Coscenza, Gastigo dei Falli,” predicating the 
bodily damage incurred by different creatures from 
continual resort to the objects of their likings, 
¢.g. (as in Salviati’s ‘Granchio’): 


* Original (quoted by Littré): “ Tant va la crache & 
l’eaue que le cul y demeure.” 

“ The pitcher goes so often to the well—” 

“ And I say no more to you.” 

“ That some time or other it is broken.” 


pet pot to be wetere pet hit comp to-broke hom.” 
Later references are: Before 1450, ‘Book of the 


“A pitcher that goes often to the well leaves behind 
ei handle or spout.” 
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Tanto torna 
La gatta al lardo, che ella vi lascia 
La zampa ; 
or, in prose, “‘ Tanto va la gatta al lardo, che ci 
lascia lo zampino.” 
For a full list of foreign versions and parallels 
see Wander’s ‘ Deutsches Sprichworter-Lexikon,’ 
s. “ Krug.” F. Apams, 


The proverb appears in this form in Camden’s 

* Remains, “ Proverbs,” p. 332, 1870; “The pot 
so oft to the water, at last comes broken 

| nl ” (first publication in 1805). Also in this: 
“A pitcher that goes oft to the well, is broken at 
last” (‘*A Complete Alphabet of Proverbs” in 


Bohn’s ‘ Hand of Proverbs,’ p. 298, 1855). 
Ep. MarsHALt. 
Might not the following possibly be the source 


from which the adage has been adapted !—“ Or ever 
the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be 
broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
or the wheel broken at the cistern” (Ecclesiastes 


xii. 6). Wittiam 
Doughty Street, W.C. 


There are two varieties of this proverb in 
French :— 

1 Tant va la cruche 4 l'eau qu’a la fin elle se case. 

2, Tans souvent va le pot 4 l'eau que l'anse y demeure. 


De V. Paren-Parnz, 
King’s College, W.C. 


Asrracats (8 §, iv. 201, 273, 378, 458).— 
Pror. Atrwett inquires whether the Irish or 
Russians play at knuckle-bones. The game as 
described by Mr. Picxrorp at the last reference 
I have frequently seen played in Ireland, rarely by 
youths, but it is a favourite pastime among girls of 
the poorer class, In the summer season I have 
often noticed ps squatted down on the flags 
or grass. player had five smooth stones in 
her lap, which were named jacks; these they 
endeavoured to keep in the air, counting, repeating 
words, or rhyming as the stones left their hands. 
This game is also played in Scotland, but there it 
is vulgarly called chuckies, and the counters 
chuckie-stones. Tolstoi tells us, in ‘War and 
Peace,’ that the Russian soldiery played at knuckle- 
bones. See vol. i. 409, Vizetelly’s edition. 
The following Qustigtian, under heading 
66 1,” are from Brand’s ‘Popular Anti- 


quities ’:— 
English translation of ‘ Levinus Leminus’ 
(1658), we read : ‘The Ancients used to play at Cockall 
or casting of Huckle Bones, which is done with smooth 
Sheeps bones. The Dutch call them Pickeleu, where- 
with our young Maids that are not yet ripe use to play 
for a Husband, and young married folks despise these as 
soon as they are married, But young Men used to con- 
tend one with another with a kind of bone taken forth 
of Oxe-feet. The Dutch call them Coteu, and they 
y with these at a set time of the Year. Moreover, 
als which the Dutch call are different from 


Dice, for they are square with four sides, and Dice have 
six. Cockals are used by Maids amongst us, and do no 
wayes waste any one’s Estate. For either they pass 
away the time with them, or if they have time to be idle 
they play for some small matter, as for Chestnuts, 
Filberds, Buttons, and some such Juncats,’” 

Polydore Vergil supplies another description :— 

“There is a Game also that is played with the posterne 
bone in the hynder foote of a Sheepe, Oxe, Gote, fallow 
or redde Dere, which in Latin is called Salus. It hath 
foure Chaunces, the Ace point, that is named Canis, or 
Canicula, was one of the sides, he that cast it leyed 
doune a peny or so muche as the Gamers were agreed on, 
the other side was called Venus, that +ignifieth seven. 
He that cast the Chaunce wan six and al! that was la: 
doune for the castyng of Canis, The two other si 
were called Chius and Senio, He that did throwe Chius 
wan three. And he that cast Senio gained four. This 
game (as I take it) is used of Children in Northfolke, 
and they call it the Chaunce Bone; pap lay with three 
or foure of those Bones together ; it is e the same or 
very like to it.”—Ellis’s edition, p. 536. 

It is evident from these extracts that the game 
as described differs considerably from that played 
nowadays in our streets, he gambling and 
divination have dropped out, the form of counter 
has changed, and possibly the modus operandi. 
It would be interesting to know whether these 
changes mark a return to the primitive style, or 
are the result of a comparatively neoteric simpli- 
fication. W. A. Henperson. 

Dublin. 


This game is much played in this place by young 
men aod others who have nothing better to do, 
and much to the detriment of the lawn mower, as 
they pick the five stones out of the gravel-walk, 
and when done with leave them on the grass. Is 
it not probable that the Roman soldiers played 
this game with their little bronze money ; and as 
they had little or no use for it in this country, left 
it, like the pebbles, when they had finished their 
game ? East Ley. 

Coventry. 

When a schoolboy, 1849-56, I sat and watched 
this deft and elegant game for hours. My school- 
fellows used to blacken their “ knucklebones” with 
caustic. “ Forsan, et hec meminisse juvabit !” 
Bat, alas, “ Eheu! Fuguces labunturanni!” The 
game was commonly called “ dibbs.” 

K. H, 8. 

y. 


Gotr (8" S. iv. 87, 178, 272, 297, 338, 378, 415, 
512).—At Newport, which is the present home of 
golf in the United States, the word is pronounced 
goff, although I fancy that this pronunciation was 
introduced from England. I have heard many 
educated persons in this country—not educated in 
the game, however—pr the word as it is 
spelt—that is, give the / its full sound. 

I can find no of the game having been 


played in America by the Dutch, and I assume 
that it is of quite recent introduction into the 
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country, as I noticed, not long ago, in the obit 

notice of 8 middle-aged man that he was pan 
moter and president of the first golf club in the 
United States ; so the game could not have obtained 


any great degree of popularity here previous to the 
sixties, 


Since writing the above I have seen the state- 
ment made in one of the leading New York dailies 
that the word should be pronounced gowf, and that 
it is so pronounced in England. I have never 
heard this pronunciation, however, and fully agree 
that goff is the correct pronunciation. 

A. Montcomerr Hanpy. 

New Brighton, N.Y., U.S. 


I could end this discussion, as Sam Weller did 
his “‘ walentine,” with a “werse.” May I? It 
is one of Mr. Andrew Lang’s, and is therefore 
authoritative :— 

No more the old sweet words we call, 
These kindly words of yore,— 
“ Over |” “ Hard in!” * Leg-bye 1” “No ball!” 
Ah, now we ray “ Two more ”; 
And if the “ Like” and “ Odd ” we shout, 
Till swains and maidens scoff ; 
“The fact is, Cricket ’s been bowled out 
By that eternal Golf |” 
* The Old Love and the New,’ from 
* Grass of Parnassus,’ p, 144, 


0. B. 


Lixcotn’s Inw Fietps (8" iv. 101, 135, 169, 
181, 234, 281, 332, 341, 376, 423, 492, 521; v. 
76, 103, 183).—Mr. O. A. Warp having brought 
his interesting notes on this place to an end, ma’ 
I venture to remind him that Dr. Wells, F.R.S.L. 
and E., performed some of his experiments in that 
locality, preparatory to the publication of his cele- 
brated theory of dew? In the autobiographical 
sketch appended to his collected works, London, 
1818, he says :-— 

“Tn the beginning of 1814 a considerable snow havin 
fallen, I could por the temptation of 
several evenings to Lincoln's Inn Fields, during a very 
severe frost, in order to repeat and extend some of Mr. 
Wilson’s experiments on snow. I soon, however, was 
obliged to desist. I became breathless on slight motion, 
and was frequently attacked with palpitation of my 


C. Tomuinson. 


Sr. Oswrru (8 S. v. 49, '78,156).—At the second 
reference Mr. F. Apams refers to this personage 
as “the virgin martyr.” I have always under- 
stood that St. Osithe or St. Ositha was the daughter 
of Frithwald of Mercia (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" §. ii, 
412), and queen to Sighere, King of the East 
Saxons. According to tradition, she built at 
Chich (now St. Osyth) a nunnery dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul, where she lived till 653, when 
she was murdered by the Danes, However this 
may be, there is no doubt that an Augustinian 
Priory, in her honour, was by Richard de 


Belmeis, or de Beaumes, Bishop of London, about 
the beginning of the twelfth century. Lewis, 
in his ‘To hical Dictionary,’ speaks of St. 
Osyth as the daughter of Redwald, Kiog of East 
Anglia. Cuas, Jas, Farr. 


Hucues ayp Parry (8" §. iv. 526 ; v. 154).— 
I am very much obliged to T. W. for his interest- 
ing reply to my query. It tells me precisely what 
I wanted to know, and is a sufficient answer to 
Ma. O. E. 


Is not T. W. a little mixed in his historical 
references? Sir Rhys ab Thomas did not do any- 
thing to place Henry VI. on the throne, and it 
cannot be truly said that the imbecile puppet of 


Margaret of Anjon was popular. 
Jxo. Hucugs. 
17, Upper Warwick Street, Li 


Dean or Battiot Oxrorp: 
Rosgs (8 S. v. 209).—If the Dean of the College 
announced the names of the new scholars in the 
chapel, he would naturally wear his surplice ; but 
if in the hall (as was usual) he would wear his 
gown. I can speak with certainty on the matter, 
as I was ascholar of the college at the time referred 
to. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 

Name or THe Queew (8* §. ii. 168, 217 ; iv. 
351; v. 215).—The following extracts from ‘ The 
Jubilee Memoir of Queen Victoria,’ by E. Wal- 


Y | ford, may be of interest :— 


“The Duke of Kent wished to name his child Eliza- 

beth, that being a popular name with the English people. 
At the baptism, when asked by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to name the infant, the Prince Regent gave 
only the name of Alexand:ina ; but the Duke requested 
that one other name might be added, saying, ‘ Give her 
mother's name also’; but he added, ‘it cannot precede 
that of the Emperor.’ 
Charles Greville tells us in his ‘Memoirs’ that 
George IV. wished the young princess to be 
christened Georgiana, and that he was not well 
pleased at finding that he could not have his own 
way in the matter. McGilchrist, in his ‘ Public 
Life of Queen Victoria,’ states that on June 21, 
1837, the Queen was proclaimed under both names ; 
but Mr. Walford writes :— 

“On June 21 the Queen was publicly proclaimed 
under the title of ‘ Victoria,’ the other name ‘ Alex- 
andrina,’ with which the first documents were prepared, 
being omitted by her when she first officially signed her 
name,” 

Mus 1x Urse. 

“Tae Buppie Inn” (8 S. iv. 388, 533).— 
Adjoining Rickenball, in Suffolk, lies the parish of 
Botesdale (St. Botolph), locally called “ Buddle.” 

Sr. 


(8™ iv. 528; v. 92).—Though 
many replies are acknowledged to this query, in 


| 
} 
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all the quotations printed by you the meaning of 
smoor is “ to smother, to stifle, or suffocate.” From 
the context of the original passage, quoted from old 
Turner, however, it is clear that smore, in this parti- 
cular instance, meant ‘‘to stew.” The word is 
perhaps unknown in modern English, but the 
cognate form schmoren survives in — —— 


“No Vacations” v, 185).—The words 
“No vacations,” or “ No holidays,” were almost 
invariably to be found in the advertisements of the 
Yorkshire schoolmasters who fell under the lash of 
Charles Dickens ; but they were occasionally fol- 
lowed by “unless required.” The most remark- 
able ——- of Draconian discipline, however, 
was to be found in the school established by John 
Wesley at Kingswood, near Bristol, for the 
education of the sons of his ministers. Wesley's 
rules for this institution began by declaring that 
no lad should be received unless his parents 
that they would not “‘ take him from school, no, 
not for a day, till they take him for good and all.” 
“ As we have no play days,” he wrote, “ the school 
being taught every day in the year but Sun- 
day, so neither do we allow any time for play on 
any day. He that plays when he is a child 
will play when he is a man.” “The children 
rise at four, winter and summer.” They read, 
sang, and prayed until they met together at five ; 
at six they worked in the garden or the house 
until Nene Pore the school opened at seven, and 
instruction, diversified by walking or working, went 
on till dinner at one; the rest of the day being 
occupied as the morning. “A little before seven, 
the public service begins. At eight they go to 
bed.” Throughout Lent, and on every Friday 
throughout the year, the boys’ dinner consisted of 
“vegetables and dumplings.” Further details will 
be found in Myles’s ‘ History of the Methodists,’ 
p. 465, This regimen continued from the opening 
of the school in 1748, until the death of its founder 
in 1791, and possibly much later. 


Bristol. 


As Mr. Bovucuter has referred to Dickens, 
let me remind him that “No vacations” was one 
of the attractions of Mr. Squeers’s prospectus, Bat 
in the case of more reputable pedagogues than the 
immortal Wackford, did this announcement mean 
that there was no cessation of study, or that pupils 
could remain at school during the holidays if 
desired ? Epwarp H, M.A. 

Hastings. 


The object of this arrangement was to save 
parents the expense of long journeys, and it is a 
usual condition of education on the Continent at 
the present time ; but ‘‘ No vacations” is not to be 
understood as ‘‘ all work and no play,” for there 
would be the Saturday half holiday and plenty 


J. Larimer. 


of cricket, football, perhaps boating and other 
relaxa 


tions. Lysarr. 


In one of the London morning papers—I be- 
lieve the Morning Advertiser—there a 
this week an advertisement of a school where there 
were ‘no vacations.” Breruer. 


Accurate Lanouace (8 iii. 104, 196, 
309, 455 ; iv. 191; v. 118).—In the course of his 
article at the last reference Pror. Tomutinson 
quotes thus from the Scottish song, “‘ There ’s nae 
luck aboot the hoose,” “‘ His very foot hath music 
in’t when he comes down the stair.” The correct 
reading is:— 

His very foot has music in "t 
As he comes up the stair. 
The faithful and devoted wife was at the moment 
expecting the arrival of Colin, who had “ been 
lang awa’,” and his coming up was thus more to 
the point than his going down. 

Pror. Tomurnson further quotes the first stanza 

of Burns’s ‘ Red, Red Rose’ as follows :— 
Oh! my love is like the red, red rose, 
That 's newly sprung in June ; 
Oh! my love is like the melody 
That 's sweetly sung in tune. 
This should read thus :— 
My Luve is like a red, red rose, 
at's newly eprune in June: 
My Lave is like the melodie, 
Phat "s sweetly play'd in tune. 
The reading with the initial interjection is due to 
the setting of the song to music; Burns himself 
having apparently written the lyric for a simpler 
melody than ‘* Low down in the broom,” to which 
it is now generally sung (Scott Douglas's ‘ Burns,” 
iii. 174). Pror. Tomutinson’s version of the last 
line is a good reading ; only, it is not Burns’s, and 
is, therefore, inadmissible. Tuomas Barnz. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Restpexce or Mrs. Sippoys at PappineToN 
(8 S. iii, 267, 396, 469; iv. 52, 78, 233).—The 
picture in ‘ Old and New London,’ v. 216, though 
without credentials, carries conviction by its ac- 
cordance with the description we have of the place. 
It represents the garden, or north-east side, while 
the view of “Mrs. Siddons’s Cottage” in the 
Crace Collection is, I believe, that of the front 
towards Westbourne Green. In both views we 
have a small two-storied house amidst trees ; there 
apparently are elms in the foreground of the Crace 
picture, but in the rear is perceived the foliage of 
the poplars which mark Mr. Walford’s illus- 
tration. The latter shows the cottage with a pro- 
jecting wing or annex at each end, originally, per- 
baps, farm buildings, and this feature enables me to 
identify the block on the maps of Gutch 1828, 
Bartlett (or Britton) 1834, and Lucas 1842. 
Further I am assisted by Mrs. Fanny Kemble, 
who, in her ‘Record of a Girlhood,’ i. 13-15, 
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remembers a house “‘ at a place called Westbourne 
Green,” to which her nts had removed when 
she was a child of five or six years; “* it 
was not far from the = pe Canal,” and 
“Mrs. Siddons at that time lived next door to us.” 
This house of Charles Kemble is also on the maps 
a little south of that with the projecting wings, 
and the distance between them being but fifty 
yards, the term “ next door” is fairly applied. 

Satisfied as to the house on the old maps, I have 
transferred it from Lucas’s map of 1842 (as largest 
in scale), to the Ordnance Survey of 1863, which, 
completed later, shows each individual house of the 
modern streets. Having the canal, which existed 
in Mrs. Siddons’s time, as a feature common to 
both maps, and as a fixed point on it the centre of 
the bridge carrying the Harrow Road over the 
water-way, a few measurements enable the transfer 
to be made easily and accurately. 

It is then found that the south-west angle of 
Mrs. Siddons’s residence coincided nearly with that 
angle of the “Old Spotted Dog” public-house on 
the northern side of Cirencester Street, and that 
the entire block, the cottage and adjuncts, covered 
the ground on which now stand the public-house 
above named, with the four houses adjoining east- 
ward, and to the north of these the parish schools, 
and the back portion of four small houses of Wood- 
chester Street, south side. The distance between 
the cottage and the canal was eighty yards, its 
frontage towards the green one hundred feet, the 
south-west angle thirty-seven yards east of the 
front line of the existing houses of the Harrow 
Road, east side. Should Cox. Pripgavx or 
other correspondent wish to see my tracing, | shall, 
on application, be happy to lend it. 

W. L. Rorrow. 

27, Elgin Avenue, Westbourne Green (now Park). 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
A Treatise of Ecclesiastical Heraldry. By John Wood- 
ward, LL.D. (Edinburgh, W. & A. K. Johnston.) 
Reapers of ‘N. & Q.’ are fortunately familiar with the 
name of Dr. Woodward as that of one of the soundest, 
most erudite, and most trustworthy of heraldic writers. 
Not many months have passed since we recommended, 
we can scarcely say introduced, to our readers his 
‘Treatise of Heraldry, British and Foreign.’ To that 
recognized and authoritative work the present volume is 
complementary. No light task is that Dr. Wo dward 
has undertaken, and in no light spirit has be set sbout it. 
Works of the class he produces, though known in some 
foreign countries, and notably in Germany, are all but 
unknown here. To qualify himself for the labours he 
has plished, Dr. Woodward has travelled for over 
thirty years in continental Europe, taking notes by 
which readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ have often benefited. To the 
student of heraldry there will be nothing incongruous in 
the notion of the general use of armorial insignia by the 
ecclesiastics of the Western Church, Precisely the same 
reasons that induced a prince or a baron to adopt for 


seal or for badge a cognizance by which he should be 
recognized and distinguished influenced an ecclesiastic. 
Territorial questions affected the one in the same manner 
as the other. Not seldom, though not invariably, the 
ecclesiastic was himself a man of noble descent, a great 
— and even on occasion a prince militant. Apart 
rom the priestly army taking part in the Crusades, 
numbers of ecclesiastics have taken a share in active 
warfare. Sufficiently tamiliar is the story of the Pope 
who, demanding back his son captured in battle, was 
sent his coat of mail with the demand, “ Vide utrum 
tunica filii tui sit, an non.” No special acquaintance 
with ecclesiastical history is, however, necessary to recall 
that the Elector Archbishops of Mainz, Céln, and 
Trier, and other prince bishops of the Empire were 
constantly men of highest rank, already by descent in 
possession of military fiefs. it is difficult, without the 
employment of a jargon—using the term in no de 
sense—unfamiliar to the majority of readers, to convey 
an idea of the contents of this work. English writers on 
heraldic subjects know, as a rule, next to nothing with 
regard to the heraldry of foreign countries, A know- 
ledge, indeed, not too common among professed students 
of heraldry is requisite to utilize Dr. Woodward's noble 
book. It is divided into two portions. The first deals 
with the use of armorial insignia in the Western Church 
from the earliest time until now ; the second supplies a 
notice of the arms of the episcopate of the United King- 
dom, with those of colonial sees and of the chief ancient 
ecclesiastical foundations in England. In the first 
portion much curious information is — as to forged 
seals, as to personal effigies on ecclesiastical seals, and 
the introduction of personal arms, Not seldom a pious 
motto converted into an edifying seal an unedifying work 
of pagan origin, The monks of Selby thus converted the 
head of the Emperor Honorius into that of the Saviour 
by adding the motto “Caput nostrum Christus est.” 
The secretum, again, of Guillaume de Champagne, Arch- 
bishop of Sens in the twelfth century, consisted of “a 
remarkably beautiful bust of Venus.” Dealing with the 
crozier, which in its correct sense he employs, Dr. 
oodward condemns as entirely mistaken and mislead- 
ing the use of the term to designate the cross borne not 
by but before a Papal Legate or an archbishop in his 
province. One of the earliest of the illustrations sup- 
plies in the arms of St. Etienne of Caen, composed of 
the arms of England and the Duchy of Normandy, a 
curious instance of dimidiation by which in the dexter 
half the fore quarters appear of the three lions paseant 
gardant of England, and in the sinister two hind 
uarters of the two lions passant gardant of the Duchy. 

n the ure by ecclesiastics of heimets and crests muc 
novel information is supplied, and many erroneous con- 
ceptions as to the ecclesiastical hat are dismissed. A full 
history is supplied of the pastoral staff, and a second of 
the mitre. A mass of interesting, valuable, and to most 
novel matter, the extent of which cannot be faintly indi- 
cated, is, indeed, given. 

In a less elaborate form, in a volume the dedication of 
which was accepted by the Queen, which is now long out 
of print, a portion of the information contained in the 
second part bas already seen the light. The blazon of 
the arms of the Popes from 1144 to the present time is 
included in the continental portion of the work, which 
alone demands as much space as we are able to assign to 
the entire work, The number of coats of arms blazoned 
exceeds a thousand. It will be interesting and not 
wholly unamusing to some readers to see the shields of 
the sees at Athabasca, Moosonee, and Saskatchewan, 
Dr. Woodward has, in fact, supplied a work of extreme 
interest and worthy of his high reputation—a work also 
in some respects as novel as it is valuable. 
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The Imitation of Christ. By Thomas & Kempis. With 

an Introduction by Canon W.J. Knox Little. (Stock.) 
Eprttons of the ‘ De Imitatione Christi’ in the original 
Latin or in various translations multiply. It may, in- 
deed, be doubted whether the work has not been more 
frequently reprinted than almost any other contribution 


crosses which cannot fail to interest the student. Of 
these Dr. Fryer has given useful illustrations, 

Those who are interested in bell-lore will find several 
things in the author’s pages regarding the holy bells of 
Wales. Though the bells themselves bave perished, their 
memory is still fresh among the people, and their sup- 
posed miraculous properties not forgotten. 


to literature or piety. Leaving the domain of specul 
tion, it may at least said that the present edition bas 
a roison d'étre, and needs no justification, It is a reprint 
in facsimile, with rubricated capitals, of the precious 
first edition of the Latin text, a book without title- 
e, date, or printer’s sign, printed in folio in Auguste 
Viedelicorem (A rg) by Gunther Zainer, a beauti- 
ful work, almost impossible of attainment, a copy of 
which sold in the Solar sale for four hundred and 
five francs, The beauty of the type is, of course, 
maintained in the reprint, which, few comparatively as 
are those who can read its contracted Latin, bas an 
interest for bibliopbiles as well as scholars. Canon 
Knox Litcle writes a capable and an edifying introduc- 
tion, dealing rather with the literary and theological 
ts of the book than with the bibliographical aspects 
the edition, He is fully convinced, as are, indeed, 
most late critics, that the work is by 4 Kempis, and not 
by others to whom it has been assigned. The volume is 
acceptavle. The only fault we find with it is that while 
the body is in Latin the title-page is in English. Mr. 
Stock's editors seem to think that a matter of no import- 
ance. In his admirable ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ under 
the heading “ De Imitatione Christi,” we thus find 
three entries, whereof two refer to English translations 
and one to French, This should be changed, 


Llantwit Major: a Fifth Century University. By Alfred 

C. Fryer, Ph.D. (Stock.) 

We English—such of us, that is, who bave not made the 
literature of our Celtic brethren asubject of serious study — 
are in the habit of depreciating the Celtic culture of early 
days. This is not unnatural. There are few books in 
\uman literature more extravagantly wild than some of 
the Welsh and Irish books relating to history. They 
outdo Voraigne and Cassar of Heisterbach in their wild 
imaginings. A new school of critical scholars has arisen, 
which knows the difference between fact und lexend. 
Dr. Fryer’s name is new to us, but we will venture on 
the prophesy that be will take a noteworthy place in 
the little band of which Prof. Rhys may be regarded as 
the English and Bishop Healy the Irish representative. 

Dr. Fryer writes well, not only as to the matter but 
the manner also. This is no light thing, whatever 
students may think ; for in these days of rapid and care- 
less reading, if the style of a book be unattractive it is 
liable to be passed over by all except the few earnest 
persons who love knowledge for its own sake. The 
author's style is unencumbered by useless adjectives and 
causeless inversions; it is, therefore, easy to follow. 
Agu'n and again he reminds us of that prince of eccle- 
siastical historians Montalembert, as his powers are 
shown at their best in ‘ Les Moines d’Occident.’ 

To call Liantwit Major a university is in some sort a 
figure of s bh, like that of the would-be historians who 
— of Wolsey and Thomas Cromwell as prime ministers 

Henry VIII. Though universities, in the strict sense 
of the term, did not come into being for ages after the 
fifth century, it was in the flourishing days of Celtic 
Christianity a great school of over by 
those whom the RomanChurch has in r days regarded 
as saints, 

Liantwit is interestit now for two reasons, At pre- 
sent it is a mere village but holy and historic memories 
cling around the spot, and, notwithstanding modern 

, there are architectural remains and ancient 


Our pages have in recent times contained several 
notes regarding the old tithe barns which once were so 
common, Until quite modern times there was one of 
these, “‘a vast pile of the thirteenth century,” at Liant- 
wit. It was 122 ft, long and 27 ft, broad. After harvest 
it was filled with corn closely packed, while there were 
eleven large wheat-stacks in the field near at hand. When 
tithe in kind became a thing of the past this barn was 
no more required for its original purpose, so the Dean 
and Chapter of Gloucester, to whom it belonged, 
mitted this interesting building to be effaced—“ a gl 
but by no means uncommon, instance of capitular 
taste and as the author tells us, It 
is, indeed, very to excuse such acts. What may have 
been the moving cause in this case we do not pretend to 
know, but we have become acquainted with similar in- 
stances of destructiveness, which must be attributed to 
lower motives than mere money-grubbing and bad taste, 


Mr, W. A. CLouston’s ‘History of Hierogl 
Bibles’ is in the binder’s hands, and Mesers, David 
Pryce & Son, Glasgow, expect to issue it shortly to sub- 
ecribers. The first Eng! h version of those singular 
juvenile picture-books (for which Thomas Bewick is 
believed to have furnished some of the cuts) bas been 
traced by Mr. Clouston, through a Dutch version, to an 
Augsburg source, ‘ Geistliche Herzens-Einbildungen,’ or 
‘ Spiritual Heart-Fancies,’ 1687. The bulk of the volume 
has been almost doubled by including an tof the 
principal block-books of the fifteenth century, and a full 
description of Lord Denbigh’s unique MS. Latin Bible 
in Rebus, written probably about the year 1460, and of 
European books of emblems. The book contains upwards 
of thirty facsimiles and fifty-six quaint cuts, printed 
from the original blocks used in a “ Hieroglyphic Bible” 
published in London in the early years of the present 
century, 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


R. O, A.—You will find the passage in Lucretius. 


Erratum.—P. 224, col, 1, 1. 4 from bottom, for “ Heca- 

toous read Hecateus. 
orice. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
DES CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX; 


OR, 
FRENCH NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Founded in 1864, 


~ 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence 
and Notes. 

Questions and Replies; Letters and Documentary 
Authorities, Discoveries and Curiosities, Literary 
News and Gossip. 

Erudition. 

Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to 
be Sold; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of 
the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Collec- 


tions and Museums, for the use of Literary Men,| W 


Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- 
tions, Archzologists, Genealogists, Numismatists. 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month. 
It is an absolutely necessary tool to literary workers. 
The system of Notes and Queries, on which it rests, 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos- 
sible. The object of the paper is to lend its con- 
siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers 
and literary inquirers who find themselves em- 
barrassed in their work. 

We reply to all. 

Among literary men, learned men, professo 
artists, persons forming collections of pictures an 
other art objects, bibliophiles, Jovers of prints and 
autographs, archeologists, collectors of coins, there 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written 
many letters—he has not obtained the information 
that he wants. Another wishes to find whence 
comes a quotation which his memory does not 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, a 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, a 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of 
a text or of an autograph, or to learn the common- 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some 
object; to know whether the subject which occu- 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a 
particular document has already been published, 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or 
museums or other collectors can give him hints 


or supply documents which will help him in his 

dies. He has looked at everything that he can 
find, and consulted all easily available works of 
reference, and yet is ata standstill. Here comes in 
L’INTERMED 


RE. That paper prints his ques- 


tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 
and in a following number brings him the answer 
for which he had so long waited. There is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L'INTER- 
MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 

uestion and the replies are inserted without the 

rawing of any distinction of ra or of religious 
opinion. The independence of L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 

hatever may be the excitement of politics, our 
Notes and Queries have always iaterested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
from their ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
paper to the benefit of history. 


In addition to the Notes and Queries 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part which 
has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 
i an is important part of the r great] 

ds to its attraction and variety. 

In its news part L,INTERMEDIAIRE publishes a 
supplement of eight columns with each number 
which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
world of letters and arts, of discoveries, research 
acquisitions of the libraries and archives an 
museums of the world. It also contains proposals 
for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 
to the paper, and those only, and lists and accounts 
of public sales in France and abroad. The dis- 
coveries which are due to L’'INTERMEDIAIRE 
amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 
any literary inquiry with safety without first sub- 
mitting it to that paper. 

L'INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 

, and 30th of the month, and each number, price 
1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
and Some ry of six months 
an elegant volume of not less than columns, 
with indexes, 

Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 
16 francs; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months, 
5 francs. For abroad, Twelve Months, 15s,; Six 
Months, 8s. 4d.; Three Months, 4s, 2d, 


LUCIEN FAUCOU, 13, Rue Cujas, Paris. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO/’S LIST. 


Now ready, Part I. of 


BIBLIOGRAPHICA 


A COPY of CELSUS from the LIBRARY of GROLIER. W. Y. Fletcher. 

CHRISTINA of SWEDEN and her BOOKS. Charles I. Elton. 

RAOUL LEFEVRE and ‘LE RECUBIL des HISTOIRES de TROYE.’ H. Oskar Sommer. 

NAMES and NOTES in BOOKS. Andrew Lang. 

The ACCIPIBS WOODCUT. R. Proctor. 

LA BIBLIOPHILIE MODERNE. Octave Uzanne. 

THOINAN’S LES RELIEURS FRANCAIS. Miss Prideaux. 

The STATIONERS at the SIGN of the TRINITY. E. Gordon Duff. 

The BOOKS of HOURS of GBOFFROY TORY. Alfred W. Pollard. 

Subscription price, 30s. per annum (4 Parts) ; Single Parts, 10s. each, 

To be complete in Twelve Quarterly Parts. 


EARLY EDITIONS: 
A Bibliographical Survey of the Works of some Popular Modern Authors. 
By J. H. SLATER. 
Demy 8vo. half-Roxburghe morocco, 21s. net. 
A few Large- Paper Copies on Hand-made Paper are issued at 42s, 


In preparation, 
EARLY ENGLISH PRINTING. 
A Portfolio of Facsimiles, 
Edited by E. GORDON DUFF. 
Only 300 copies will be ited for sale. Th of the Pertfolio to Subscribers before publication 
An ust - publication wil be offered to the public in the erdinary wey, through the 


at Guineas per copy. 


Immediately, 
DAVID GARRICK: a Biography. By Joseph Knight. Demy 8vo. With 
ay Ae by W. Boucher, from a Painting by Gainsborough (never before Engraved) in the possession of 
— A few Large-Paper Copies are being printed on Hand-made Paper. 
SECOND EDITION. 
HANDBOOK of GREEK and LATIN PALEOQGRAPHY. By Mande 
BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME. 


THE BINDING OF BOOKS. 
By HERBERT J. THORNE. 
Being the Sixth Volume of “ Books about Books,” Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 
With Illustrations, printed on Hand-made Paper, and bound in buckram, post 8vo. 6s. net. 
Previous Volumes in the same Series :— 
EARLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. A History of the Decoration and 


Illustration of Books in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. By ALFRED W. 
= ly W. POLLARD. With Frontispiece 


and 
The GREAT BOOK COLLECTORS. By Charles and Mary Elton. With 


10 Illustrations. 


BOOK | PLATES. By W. J. Hardy. With Frontispiece and 36 Illustrations 
BOOKS in MANUSCRIPT: a Short Introduction to their Study and Use, 


with a Chapter on Records. By FALCONER MAD. 


EARLY PRINTED BOOKS. By E. Gordon Duff. Illustrated with Frontis- 


piece and 10 Plates. 
*," Some of these Volumes are nearly out of print, but a few Complete Sets may still be had. 
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